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ABSTRACT 

This packet contains seven research briefs in the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory’s (NWREL’s) "School 
Improvement Research Series" for 1995-96. Topical Synthesis // 8, 
"Community-Based Learning: A Foundation for Meaningful Educational 
Reform" (Thomas R. Owens and Changhua Wang) summarizes lesions that 
NREL has learned over the past 20 years about various community-based 
learning programs. Close-Up #19, "Educating for Citizenship" 

(Kathleen Cotton), describes issues concerning the content and 
processes of civic education, Close-Up #20, "School Size, School 
Climate, and Student Performance" (Kathleen Cotton), reviews research 
literature that examined the relationships among school size, school 
climate, and student performance. Snapshot #37, "Providing Integrated 
Services in an Inner-City School" (Joan Shaughnessy) , relates how a 
small inn^r-city public elementary school — the Family Academy, New 
York, New York — designed an approach that successfully integrated 
social services with academic learning. Snapshot #38, "Integrating 
Middle School Curriculum around Real-World Issues" (James W. Kushman) 
describes how Waldo Middle School in Salem, Oregon, integrated 
middle-school curriculum around real-world issues. Snapshot #39, 
"Improving Elementary School Climate" (Kathleen Cotton), describes 
how Bonneville Elementary School in Pocatello, Idaho improved its 
school climate. Snapshot #40, "Leading an Inner-City School to 
’Overall Excellence”’ (Kathleen Cotton), describes how an inner-city 
school — the Thurgood Marshall Elementary School in Seattle, 

Washington — received national recognition for overall excellence 
through the leadership of the principal and key staff members. 
References accompany most of the briefs. (LMI) 
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Topical Synthesis # 8 



Community-Based Learning: 
A Foundation for Meaningful 
Educational Reform 



Thomas R. Owens 
Changhua Wang 



In my community experience, I went 
from learning what something is, to 
applying it to real life . I learned why I 
need to know the things that I learned 
in math class . I had a chance to work 
with some neat people who let me try 
out things for myself The mentor 
really seemed to care about me as a 
person, and I had fun. — A Student 

Introduction 

Many of today's leaders in education, business, 
and community development are coining to 
realize, even more than in the past, that 
schools alone cannot prepare our youth for 
productive adulthood. These leaders are ready 
to try new approaches that link learning 
activities in classrooms with a full range of 
learning experiences available in our commu- 
nities. 

Perhaps more important than the views of 
adults are the views of young people about 
themselves and their schools. Students often 
complain that their classes are irrelevant, not 
related to what occurs outside of the class- 
room, and lacking opportunities for hands-on 
applications. They feel they are treated as 
children instead of being given adult responsi- 



bilities. They feel cut off from meaningful 
relationships with caring adults. As a result, 
they are often unmotivated to study and view 
education as something imposed by adults 
rather than an exciting opportunity for them 
to develop their skills and contribute to others. 
In short, there is a growing consensus that 
change is needed in education, not only in 
reforming what is taught but also in how and 
where it is taught. 

This topical synthesis summarizes what we 
have learned over the past 20 years about 
various community-based learning programs 
and describes how community-based learning 
can serve as an important contribution to 
educational reform in the future. The paper 
first defines what we mean by community- 
based learning and discusses it as a philoso- 
phy, program, set of strategies, and expected 
outcomes. Next, we describe the advantages 
of having multiple outcomes for community- 
based learning that include a youth develop- 
ment perspective. We review the barriers that 
have faced this form of learning. The research 
regarding community-based learning is dis- 
cussed, followed by its contribution to educa- 
tional reform. Finally, we state some conclu- 
sions and recommendations for future direc- 
tions. Following the text we cite key refer- 
ences and general references. 
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What is Community- 
Based Learning? 

This synthesis uses the term community-based 
learning as a broad framework that includes 
service-learning, experiential learning, School- 
to-Work, youth apprenticeship, lifelong learn- 
ing and other types. A problem with these 
individual approaches is that each focuses on 
only a portion of the learning outcomes that 
can potentially be achieved through commu- 
nity-based learning. For example, service- 
learning concentrates on learning emerging 
from service provided to meet important 
needs — such as cleaning up our rivers — in a 
particular community, while School-to-Work 
generally focuses only on preparing youth for 
employment. 

We define community-based learning as the 
broad set of teaching/learning strategies that 
enable youth and adults to learn what they 
want to learn from any segment of the com- 
munity. Our definition provides for learners of 
all ages to identify what they wish to learn and 
opens up an unlimited set of resources to 
support them. By community, we are includ- 
ing the schools, formal and informal institu- 
tions in one’s neighborhood, and the entire 
world through such resources as the Internet. 

Principles of community-based learning relate 
to the changing nature of society, the learner, 
the learning processes, and sources for learn- 
ing. These principles have been articulated 
and refined over a five-year period by partici- 
pants in a summer seminar organized by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
and focused on future directions in work- 
relevant education. This group, in preparing A 
Model for Restructuring Education for the 21st 
Century (Owens 1994), identified several 
critical assumptions that can serve as a 
foundation for community-based learning: 

• Education must be viewed as a continuum 
from preschool through lifelong education 
for adults. 

• Learning is what we do for ourselves. It 
therefore requires the full involvement of 
the learner as well as the teacher/mentor. 

• Jobs in the future will require not only 
more education, but a different type of 



education that includes critical thinking, 
teamwork, and the ability to apply knowl- 
edge. 

• Adults need to be involved in community 
affairs and to balance work, family and 
community responsibilities. 

• Problems affecting learners today are 
much broader than schools alone can 
solve. Involvement of the family, busi- 
ness, labor, the community, and other 
agencies is essential. 

• Resistance by some teachers, schools, and 
communities to the changes implied by the 
above assumptions is to be expected. 
Helping these groups to see the need for 
change and to feel empowered to guide 
these changes is an important challenge 
facing the new leadership in education. 
Without this vision, supported by adequate 
resources and staff development, these 
changes are unlikely to occur. 

Examples of Community- 
Based Learning Programs 

Many programs have been funded and devel- 
oped that involve important elements of 
community-based learning. A few of them are 
described here briefly, and their contributions 
to the learning process are discussed in the 
next section. Service-learning, Experience- 
Based Career Education, Cooperative Educa- 
tion, Tech Prep, School-to-Work, and Youth 
Apprenticeship are some of the more common 
ones. 

Service-Learning 

The National and Community Service Act of 
1990 (amended in 1993) defined service- 
learning as a method of teaching and learning: 
1) by which young people learn and develop 
through active participation in thoughtfully 
organized service experiences that meet 
community needs and that are coordinated 
with the school and community; 2) that is 
integrated into the academic curriculum or 
' provides structured time for a young person to 
think, talk, or write about what he/she did and 
saw during the service activity; 3) that pro- 
vides young people with opportunities to use 
newly acquired academic skills and knowledge 
in real-life situations in their own communi- 
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ties; and 4) that enhances what is taught in 
the school by extending student learning 
beyond the classroom and into the community 
and helps to foster the development of a sense 
of caring for others (Alliance for Service- 
Learning in Education Reform 1993, p. 971). 

In a more abbreviated form, service-learning 
has been defined by the National Service- 
Learning Cooperative as “a teaching/learning 
method that connects meaningful community 
service experiences with academic learning, 
personal growth, and civic responsibility” 
(Poulsen 1994, p. 4). The National and Com- 
munity Service Trust Act was signed in 1994 
to create opportunities for young people to 
become personally involved in improving their 
communities while pursuing their personal 
and social development. As stated in the 
recent Youth Preparation for Employment 
policy reference document (Council of Chief 
State School Officers 1994, p. 23), 

Service represents a point of interface 
between school-, community- and 
work-site learning and can be used at 
almost any point in the youth develop- 
ment continuum, kindergarten 
through post high school. Service- 
learning represents an opportunity for 
schools and postsecondary institutions 
to work with employers and young 
people to provide meaningful opportu- 
nities for community service combined 
with the academic and technical skills 
that employers require. For children, 
it offers exposure to the world of work 
and community and provides a context 
for building academic and work readi- 
ness skills. F or youth, it offers valu- 
able explorations into and experiences 
with real world needs which can be 
addressed through action and initiative 
while further solidifying their work 
readiness, academic and technical 
skills. Service represents a holistic 
approach to youth development and 
the building of multiple competencies. 

Experience Based Career Education 

Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) 
was developed by four regional educational 
laboratories in the early 1970s. As Bucknam 
and Brand ( 1983) state: 



EBCE was designed to bridge the gap 
between study and experience and 
between the classroom and the com- 
munity. It takes the subject matter 
students normally study, adds many 
new ingredients about people, jobs, 
self, and the way communities work, 
and lets high school and post-second- 
ary students learn about them in the 
community through direct interaction 
with adults in all walks of life. In the 
process students earn academic credit, 
explore the real dimensions of many 
careers, learn much about who they 
are and what they want to become, 
and master many of the skills they will 
need to succeed as adults in America 

(p. 66). 

Recently, Shumer (1995) has stated that: 

Many of the [EBCE] programs included 
service-learningactivities, with 
students working in hospitals, schools, 
day-care centers, and many social 
agencies. Students tied their commu- 
nity learning experiences to classes 
held on campus, usually as part of 
their regular acadtemic program. In 
many ways, these EBCE programs 
were more integrated into the curricu- 
lun than most service-learning 
programs today (p. 2). 

The concepts of EBCE first developed in the 
early 1970s have generated some projects that 
have continued on for over 20 years. They 
have also served as the springboard for a new 
set of programs funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, called Community-Based 
Education Centers, that are being coordinated 
by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory in six communities across the 
United States. 

Cooperative Education 

Cooperative education is probably the most 
common form of community-based learning 
program used by the schools. It was offered by 
47 percent of the nation’s public high schools 
in 1991-92 (Stern, et al. 1994, p. 6). In most 
cases, cooperative education is a paid experi- 
ence in which students are employed in jobs 
directly related to the vocational courses they 
are studying in high school or college. Stu- 
dents receive school credit for this supervised 
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work. The level of coordination between the 
school staff and the employers varies widely 
from program to program. While associated 
mainly with high schools or community 
colleges, cooperative education programs have 
operated successfully at a number of public 
and private colleges. 

As a federally funded program, cooperative 
education has been defined in the 1990 
Perkins Amendment as 

...a method of instruction of vocational 
education for individuals who , through 
written cooperative arrangements ‘ 
between the school and employers, 
receive instruction, including required 
academic courses and related voca- 
tional instruction, by alternation of 
study in school with a job in any 
occupational field. Such alternation 
shall be planned and supervised by the 
school and employers so that each 
contributes to the student’s education 
and to his or.her employability (Stern, 
et aL 1994, p. 13). 

Tech Prep 

« 

Tech Prep is a federally funded program begun 
under the Tech Prep Education Act as part of 
the 1990 Perkins Amendment. Tech Prep 
programs are operating in all 50 states 
through consortia involving secondary and 
postsecondary institutions in collaboration 
with business and industry. Generally, these 
programs start in at least 11th grade and 
encourage students to complete an associate 
degree or higher. Vocational curricula focus- 
ing on high technology areas are combined 
with applied academic courses that are de- 
signed to prepare students for success in high- 
performance workplaces. While cooperative 
education is generally perceived as a course or 
program, Tech Prep is viewed by some as a 
specific program focused primarily on the 
average student and by others as an educa- 
tional reform measure intended for all second- 
ary students. Key elements intended for all 
students include career counseling, an indi- 
vidual student plan, and often career clusters 
or pathways that all secondary students are 
expected to chose from in order to give direc- 
tion in the high school t ourses they select to 
take. 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act signed 
into law on May 4, 1994 is one of the newcom- 
ers to the community-based learning club. 
Districts receiving School-to-Work funds are 
expected to have three major elements: 

1) school-based learning related to each 
student’s interests, includingbroad-based 
academics, career exploration and counseling; 

2) work-based learning that provides a planned 
program of job training experiences, paid work 
experience, workplace mentoring, and instruc- 
tion in general workplace competencies and in 
a broad variety of elements of an industry; and 

3) activities to connect the two through 
training of teachers, counselors, and mentors 
and through involvement of schools and 
employers. 

• 

As with Tech Prep, School-to-Work is per- 
ceived by some educators to be a program with 
specific students enrolled and by others as an 
educational reform strategy involving all 
students. The legislation itself stresses that 
School-to-Work is intended for all students and 
is meant to be systemic reform. As with other 
educational reform efforts, School-to-Work is 
sometimes associated with only a portion of 
the community-based learning continuum and 
thus fails to achieve its potential impact. 

Youth Apprenticeship 

While the above examples of community-based 
learning are governed by federal legislation 
and funding, youth apprenticeship, as con- 
ceived by Steven Hamilton (1990) and others, 
draws on Hamilton’s study of apprenticeships 
in Germany and programs such as the Finance 
Academy in the United States. Hamilton has 
described youth apprenticeship as involving 
workplaces as learning environments, creating 
opportunities for mentor relationships to 
provide adult role models, and developing the 
high levels of academic and vocational skills 
being sought by employers. Youth apprentice- 
ships are viewed by Hamilton as including “the 
Job Corps, Summer Training and Education 
Program, community service, Foxfire pro- 
grams, Experience-Based Career Education, 
cooperative education, and informal appren- 
ticeships” ( Hamilton 1990, p. 40). 

Robert Jones, Assistant U.S. Secretary of 
Labor for Employment and Training, has said 
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that, “In order to increase access, teach basic 
skills, and use work-related structures, we 
need to evolve a system in this country that is 
truly an American-styled apprenticeship and 
school to work system.” (Northdurft and Jobs 
for the Future 1990, p. 19). 

Learning Strategies of 
Community-Based Learning 

While community-based learning involves a 
philosophy and programs, most service- 
learning educators agree that it is the learning 
strategies that are the most critical aspect of 
community-based learning. At the National 
Conference on Service-Learning, School 
Reform, and Higher Education in 1994, partici- 
pants agreed that: 

The focus is changing and must change 
from teaching to learning, from outer- 
directed, “expert”-driven curriculum 
and methodologies to more learner- 
centered, experience-based, connected 
ways of acquiring the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes required for life in 
the world in which we now live and the 
rapidly changing world in which our 
young people will live and work 
(Poulsen 1994, p. 2). 

What are the components of such community- 
based learning? Zeke Zellerman of the Asso- 
ciation for Experiential Learning stated, at the 
1994 Work Now and in the Future conference 
in Portland, Oregon, that there are three 
criticalsteps — framing (planning), the activity 
itself, and reflection (Dukehart 1994). The 
clearer the framing, the more the learner will 
get from the experience. Generally, the 
objectives for the learning are developed 
jointly by the student and the teacher/mentor. 
The second step is the activity itself, which can 
be simple or complex with many steps. The 
third critical step is reflection or a debriefing 
on what was learned. According to Zellerman, 
the reflection can be done alone (in the form of 
a journal, for example) or with a group. These 
discussions often include an analysis of what 
wont right, what went wrong, and what was 
unexpected. The reflection sets the stage for 
framing the next related activity. Programs 
such as Experience-Based Career Education 
have developed detailed guides to help stu- 
dents process what they have learned as well 
as to raise questions for the future. 



Other key elements of community-based 
learning or experiential learning include use of 
a mentor, student application of information 
collected (such as presenting it to a city council 
meeting), and integrating academic learning 
with real-world usage. 

The role of mentors in community-based 
learning is critical. A mentor gives advice and 
encouragement, sharing the knowledge and 
wisdom of experience in a relationship that is 
personal and enduring (Hamilton 1990, p. 156). 
Mentors for youth may be described as teach- 
ers, challengers, role models, supporters, and 
companions. Ongoing research at Public 
Private Ventures indicates that the most 
successful mentors are those who are engaged 
in developmental relationships with youth and 
establish a strong, reliable bond through 
enjoyment of activities chosen together, as 
opposed to a prescriptive relationship in which 
they expected to change the youth (Morrow 
and Styles 1995). 

The learning processes serving as a foundation 
for community-based learning are well 
grounded in cognitive research. At the heart 
of cognitive research is the observation that 
intelligence and expertise are built out of 
interaction with the environment, not in 
isolation from it. This research shows that 
effective learning engages both head and hand 
and requires both knowing and doing. In their 
classic book on cognitive research applications, 
Berryman and Bailey ( 1992) point out that 
“Passive, fragmented, and decontextualized 
instruction organized around generating right 
answers adds up to ineffective learning” (p. 68). 
Such decontextualized learning fails to enable 
students to examine the ideas they bring to 
the learning situation, to learn from their 
errors, or to look for patterns. 

Educators interested in developing effective 
learning practices can gain important insight 
from looking at the nature of traditional 
apprenticeships. Berryman and Bailey identify 
six characteristics that could be applied to 
community-based learning: 

1. Apprenticeship is a way of life and may not 
be recognized as a teaching effort. 

2. The work to be done is the driving force. 

3. There is a temporal ordering of skill 
acquisition from easy to more difficult. 
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4. Bodily performance and embodied knowl- 
edge are visible. 

5. Standards of performance and evaluation 
of competence are implicit and often 
internalized by the apprentice. 

6. Teachers and teaching are largely invis- 
ible. 

Collins, Brown and Newman ( 1989) identified 
characteristics of ideal learning environments 
that are helpful to consider as we design 
effective community-based learning. Their 
model has four building blocks: content, 
methods, sequence, and sociology. Content 
involves the domain knowledge such as 
geography or architecture, tricks of the trade 
used by experts in solving problems, cognitive 
management strategies such as thinking and 
planning skills, and learning strategies such as 
those needed in exploring a new domain. 

Teaching methods are used to help students 
observe, engage in, invent, or discover expert 
strategies in context. They include modeling, 
coaching, scaffolding and fading (suggestions or 
support initially given by the teacher), articu- 
lation to get students to identify the knowl- 
edge and problem-solving strategies they use, 
reflection to compare one’s problem-solving 
strategies with those of experts, and explora- 
tion to solve problems and raise new ques- 
tions. 

Sequencing allows learning to be staged and 
involves increasing complexity of tasks and 
concepts needed, increasing diversity of 
strategies or skills used, and developing an 
overview before attending to details. 

The sociology of learning involves reproducing 
the real-world environment for learning. It 
involves active communication with expert 
practitioners, intrinsic motivation for learning, 
cooperative learning, and competitive learning 
to compare the processes developed by various 
learners to create a product. 

Frequently, a few of the above processes are 
used in individual community-based learning 
projects but seldom — if ever — are all of them 
systematically used in planning and carrying 
out learning. If they were to be used, the 
likelihood of more positive and consistent 
outcomes would increase. 

PAGE 6 



Cognitive research over the past ten years has 
shown that the quality of cognitive perfor- 
mance often depends on the context in which 
the performance occurs. People who perform 
tasks well in one setting may not perform 
them well in other settings. Learning which is 
"situated” in practical, work-related contexts is 
both faster and more effective than learning 
which is purely classroom based and unrelated 
to the contexts in which it is to be applied 
(Resnick 1987). 

Cognitive research is being applied today not 
only in schools but in industry. Erica Sorohan 
( 1993) has identified some workplace applica- 
tions of this research and illustrates five 
lessons learned: 

• We embed learning in our individual 
experiences, so we learn best when we 
direct our own learning. 

• We learn most effectively in context, so 
learning should.be linked directly to work. 

• We learn from each other, so workplaces 
should enable us to communicate and 
collaborate freely. 

• We continuously create knowledge, so we 
need to learn how to capture what we 
know and share it with others. 

• We learn unconsciously, so we need to 
learn how to recognize and question our 
tacit assumptions (p. 48). 

The principles cited above are equally appli- 
cable to schools and workplaces. 

In a study of common elements of three 
distinctly different types of community-based 
learning programs (Foxfire, EBCE, and Out- 
ward Bound), five aspects of learning strate- 
gies were identified. Common learning 
strategies were found to: 1) be based on an 
explicit theory of learning; 2) encourage 
learners to perform taslws normally given to 
adults in our society; 3) emphasize a balance of 
action, reflection, and application; 4) provide 
learning experiences that are individualized, 
sequential, and developmental; and 5) provide 
opportunities for unplanned learning from new 
experiences (Druian, Owens, and Owen 1995). 

Given the above discussion of characteristics of 
effective learning, Berryman (1995) raises the 
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question of where cognitive apprenticeship 
skills can best be learned — the schools or in 
workplaces. The answer is that they can be 
learned in either pla^e if the conditions are 
right. To help reach a decision for a particular 
community, Berryman poses four useful 
questions(pp. 209-213): 

1. Is the location organized to deliver effec- 
tive and efficient learning? 

2. Does the learning location reflect the 
knowledge demands of the workplace and 
the work contexts in which knowledge and 
skill have to be used? 

3. Does the learning location deliver knowl- 
edge and skills that are broadly applicable? 

4. Does the learning location blur the divi- 
sion between academic and vocational? 

Expected Outcomes of 
Community-Based Learning 

The outcomes of community-based learning 
cover the full range of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to be an effective citizen, 
worker, and lifelong learner. Articles and 
research reports across the various categories 
of community-based learning suggest five 
major outcome areas: 1) academic, 2) career 
and vocational, 3) personal-social development, 
4) service and work values, and 5) understand- 
ing and use of community resources. 

As Robert Blum has pointed out, 

Goals for student learning are chang- 
ing. While there is still an expectation 
that students learn important facts, 
there is growing emphasis on applica- 
tion of facts in problem solving and 
relating facts to life outside the school. 

In addition to learning traditional 
subject areas, students are expected to 
think critically, collaborate with 
others, transition smoothly from 
school to work, fit into an increasingly 
diverse community, integrate what 
they learn across subjects and much 
more. As the content of what is to be 
learned changes, so must the method- 
ologies of both learning and teaching 
shift (Blum 1995, p. 8). 
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Andrew Furco, from the Service-Learning 
R&D Center at the University of California at 
Berkeley, has presented a systematic look at 
the similarities and differences of service - 
learning and School-to-Work transition pro- 
grams. He describes the intended purposes of 
both reforms as career development, academic 
development, personal development, social 
development, civic responsibility, and ethical 
development (Furco 1995). 

While many community -based learning 
programs include academic learning as an 
outcome, it is usually approached as a way to 
reinforce the basic concepts learned in school. 
Motivation to learn the basics and the ability 
to apply them to real life situations are the 
unique additions of community -based learning. 

While School-to-Work and service learning 
cover a wide spectrum of learner outcomes, a 
third set comes from the field of youth devel- 
opment. These outcomes include skill in being 
an active and self-directed learner, leadership, 
and personal and social responsibility. Zeldin 
(1995) and others, in their attempt to integrate 
School-to-Work and youth development, state 
that young people require opportunities and 
supports to achieve desirable outcomes. 

Two important federal initiatives provide a 
useful framework for looking at the learner 
outcomes of community-based learning — Goals 
2000 and the SCANS report. The GOALS 
2000: Educate America Act calls for the 
development of comprehensive state education 
strategies that result in the attainment of the 
national educational goals and lifelong learn- 
ing systems. 

Several of the national goals are being im- 
pacted directly by community-based learning. 
Goal 2 states that by the year 2000, the high 
school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. Community -based learning makes 
school relevant to students by connecting 
academic concepts to real-life applications and 
makes students active learners who are 
responsible for their own learning. 

Goal 3 deals with student achievement and 
citizenship. It states that by the year 2000, all 
students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter . including English, mathemat- 
ics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and 
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geography, and that every school in America 
will ensure that all students learn to use their 
minds well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our nation’s modern 
economy. In 1993, the nation’s governors 
adopted service-learning as an indicator of 
citizenship in Goal 3. 

A second curriculum framework for grouping 
the skills needed to be an effective worker 
comes from the Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) in the 
U.S. Department of Labor. In 1993 the 
commission produced a useful document called 
Teaching the SCANS Competencies that 
illustrates how these competencies can be 
taught in schools and communities. The 
SCANS outcomes are made up of five compe- 
tencies and a three-part foundation of skills 
and personal qualities needed for high-quality 
job performance. The competencies state that 
effective workers can productively use re- 
sources, interpersonal skills, information, 
systems, and technology, with each of these 
spelled out in greater detail For example, 
interpersonal skills include working on teams, 
teaching others, serving customers, leading, 
negotiating, and working well .with people 
from culturally diverse backgrounds. The 
foundations consist of basic skills (reading, 
writing, mathematics, speaking, and listening), 
thinking skills (thinking creatively, m akin g 
decisions, solving problems, visualizing, 
knowing how to learn, and reasoning), and 
personal qualities (individual responsibility, 
self-esteem, sociability, self-management and 
integrity). 

A third grouping of community-based learning 
outcomes is a modification of the ones devel- 
oped by the American Society for Training and 
Development (Camevale, Gainer, and Meltzer 
1990). In the ASTD book, Workplace Basics: 
The Essential Skills Employers Want y the 
authors identify seven areas: 1) learning to 
learn; 2) basic competencies in reading, 
writing, and computation; 3) communication 
skills of speaking and listening effectively; 

4) problem solving and critical thinking; 

5) managing personal and professional growth; 

6) group effectiveness; and 7) influencing 
skills, including understanding of organiza- 
tional climate and leadership. For each area, 
the authors describe what is intended, the 
theories that support it, and how it can be 
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taught in schools and in the workplace, and 
then provide examples. As a result of seminar 
participation at the Menucha Summer Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) over a 
three-year period, participants added three 
outcome areas to the ASCD list: technological 
literacy, social-global awareness, and general 
occupational skills such as safety and flexibil- 
ity. For each of the ten outcome areas 
NWREL staff, with the input of the Menucha 
participants, developed a set of specific learner 
outcomes, school delivery strategies, and 
family and community-based delivery strate- 
gies (Owens 1994). 

Conrad and Hedin (1989), based on a review of 
research in the field and various large-scale 
evaluations they had conducted of community- 
based learning programs (excluding those 
focused on workforce preparation), identified 
areas where they expected such programs to 
have a positive effect on youth. They grouped 
these outcomes under three headings: per- 
sonal growth and development, intellectual 
development and academic learning, and social 
growth and development. Their specific 
outcomes expected are listed below. 

Personal Growth and Development 

• Self-esteem 

• Personal efficacy (sense of worth and 
competence) 

• Ego and moral development 

• Exploration of new roles, identities, and 
interests 

• Willingness to take risks, accept new 
challenges 

• Taking responsibility for, accepting conse- 
quences of own actions 

Intellectual Development and Academic 
Learning 

• Higher-level thinking skills 

• Content and skills directly related to 
service experience 

• Skills in learning from experience (to 
observe, ask questions, apply knowl- 
edge) 

• Motivation to learn and retention of 
knowledge 

• Insight, judgment, and understanding 
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Social Growth and Development 

• Political efficacy 

• Knowle dge and exploration of service- 
related careers 

• Understanding and appreciation of, and 
ability to relate to, people from a wide 
range of backgrounds and life situations 

Whereas the outcomes listed above are 
expected, research results actually document- 
ing some of them are discussed later in this 
synthesis. 

Advantages to an 
Integrated Approach 

Just as high schools are often justly criticized 
by students for compartmentalizing instruc- 
tion — 50 minutes of history, followed by 
algebra and then physical education, for 
example — so, too, do community-based learn- 
ing programs sometimes focus too narrowly on 
outcomes immediately related to their fund- 
ing. From an individual young person’s 
perspective, it makes no sense to learn only 
leadership skills from the Boy Scouts, career 
development from a career exploration at a 
local company, and service-learning from a 
separate class that has students visiting 
residents in a nursing home. Fragmentation 
is undesirable whether it occurs in the school, 
a business, or a family. 

A more integrated alternative can be found in 
certain mentorship approaches where a young 
person gets to know and trust an adult. The 
student might gain career knowledge by 
shadowing the mentor in his or her company. 
He or she might apply business management 
s kills by accompanying the mentor into 
management meetings (where the student is 
expected to contribute to a problem-solving 
discussion and perhaps write a report that can 
be shared with the English teacher on how 
communications problems were identified and 
solved). The young person could also accom- 
pany and assist the mentor as he or she takes 
two hours from work each week to serve as a 
volunteer tutor in an inner-city elementary 
school. 

From an organizational perspective, too, it is 
satisfying to combine outcomes of community- 
based learning. Businesses are often over- 
whelmed by frequent requests from schools to 



engage in many diverse activities — furnishing 
speakers, providing job shadowing, supervising 
a teacher or student intern, and volunteering 
time to tutor students in math. An alternative 
is to design ways that a business or other 
community organization can combine efforts. 

For example, while students are at a hospital 
to perform service-learning, they might also 
hear about tho variety of occupations at the 
hospital, and do a science project in one of the 
laboratories. 

Barriers to Community- 
Based Learning 

With all that we know about the benefits of 
community-based learning, why has it affected 
relatively few educators and students, rather 
than becoming a mainstay of America’s 
educational reform? 

From an ideological perspective, many educa- 
tors still maintain an older paradigm of 
education, in which its purpose is to impart to 
students the content knowledge possessed by 
the teacher. In such a paradigm there is no 
need for input from students about what is to 
be learned, when, where, or how. The teacher 
maintains control in directing education, and 
students are tested to determine the extent to 
which they have remembered what was 
taught. tK'der the new paradigm, teachers 
need to funedon more in the role of coach and 
mentor. 

A second ideological barrier is the perception 
of many school and community people that the 
subject matter content they learned in school 
should serve as the diiv ng force in what is 
taught today. Failing to recognize or acknowl- 
edge the importance of applying knowledge to 
real-world issues, they see community-based 
learning as drawing students’ time and atten- 
tion away from the traditional curriculum 
content. 

From a practical perspective, community- 
based learning requires commitment from the 
top as well as from dedicated teachers. Com- 
munity-based learning requires time, effort, 
and expense. Time is needed to allow teachers 
to work individually with students in identify- 
ing and planning learning objectives, in 
arranging for involvement of community sites, 
and in helping students reflect on their experi- 
ences. Other practical considerations include 
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liability coverage for times when students are 
outside the school building, transportation 
issues, and the need to schedule blocks of time 
so as to allow students sufficient time to get to 
and from their learning sites as well as to 
become active there. Orientation and training 
of both educators and community mentors are 
also essential. 

It is necessary to spend time in creating an 
awareness among students, parents, educa- 
tors, and community members of the purposes 
of community-based learning so that they don’t 
see it as simply releasing students into the 
community without clear expectations of what 
is to occur. A final problem is the difficulty of 
effectively evaluating what is learned from 
student’s experiences in com mun ity-based 
learning. This assessment is complicated by 
the fact that different students may be at the 
same learning site for different purposes, and 
that some community-based learning out- 
comes (identified in the prior section) are 
difficult to measure. 

The Research Literature 
on Community-Based 
Learning 

Much of the research on community-based 
learning has focused on individual programs 
and has assessed outcomes without a clear 
understanding of the elements that underlie a 
quality community-based learning experience. 
Just as students can fall asleep in their history 
class, so, too, can they waste time at a job sifc; 
not all workplace experiences lead to produc- 
tive learning. This review of the literature 
first discusses the characteristics and quality 
of learning processes and then moves to 
attempts to document outcomes. We identify 
barriers faced in conducting quality research 
on community-based learning and describe 
some promising directions for the future. 

Characteristics of High- Quality Learning 
Programs and Experiences 

One attempt to identify common characteris- 
tics of programs classified under the broad 
heading of School-to-Work was made by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education in its publication, Research on 
School-to-Work Transition Programs in the 
United States. The researchers identified 



fourteen features and determined the relative 
frequency of these features in six programs: 
Cooperative Education, School-BasedEnter- 
prise, Tech Prep, School-to-Apprenticeship, 

Y outh Apprenticeship, and Career Academies. 
The fourteen features were: 1) structured 
work-based learning while in school, 2) school 
curriculum that builds on work experience, 

3) paid work experience, 4) employer-provided 
financial support, 5) program-arranged student 
work placement, 6) employer involvement in 
curriculum design, 7) integrated vocational 
and academic curriculum, 8) formal links to 
postsecondary education, 9) employment/ 
college counseling, 10) pre-llth grade aca- 
demic preparation, 11) pre-llth grade career 
exploration, 12) targeting of at-risk or non- 
college bound students, (13) use of outside 
mentors, and 14) occupational certification 
(Stern, et al. 1994, p. 8). 

Northwest Regional EducationalLaboratory 
I staff conducted a study of over 1,000 EBCE 
students in 24 states to determine young 
people’s perceptions of what characteristics of 
a worksite are important for quality learning 
(Owens 1982). In addition to open-ended 
questions about their experiences at learning 
sites, students were asked to rate the impor- 
tance of each of 19 characteristics in contribut- 
ing to an excellent learning opportunity. At 
worksites judged by students as providing rich 
learning experiences, they 

• More often learned job-specific skills 
including use of tools or equipment and 
gained specific knowledge of how the job 
operates through hands-on experiences 

• More often described the people they 
worked with as helpful and friendly 

• Generally worked closely with more than 
one person and formed a personal relation- 
ship with at least one person with whom 
they worked 

• Reported completing tasks (judged by 
outside consultants) to have high or 
moderate levels of responsibility and were 
perceived to be challenging. (Owens 1982, 
pp. 89-90) 

At a broader level, Goldberger, Kazis and 
O’Flanagan ( 1994) have identified characteris- 
tics of high-quality environments that provide 
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structure and support for young people. They 
found that such worksite learning requires the 
following; 

• Partners formally agree on the goals of the 
work-based program and how to achieve 
them. 

• Student learning at the workplace 
progresses according to a structured plan. 

• Work-based experiences promote the 
development of broad, transferable skills. 

• School-based activities help students distill 
and deepen lessons of work experience. 

• The program prepares students to enter 
the workplace. 

• Ongoing support and counseling is pro- 
vided for students. 

• Orientation, training, and ongoing support 
to worksite and school staff are provided. 

• Administrative structures exist to coordi- 
nate and manage the worksite component. 

• Mechanisms are in place to assure the 
quality of students’ work-based learning 
experiences. 

Research conducted by staff at the Center for 
Youth Development and Policy Research has 
identified five key opportunities and supports 
needed to achieve desirable youth outcomes: 

• Opportunitiesforactiveandself-directed 
learning 

• Opportunities to take on new roles and 
responsibilities 

• Ongoing emotional support from adults 
and peers 

• Ongoing motivational support and high 
standards from adults, and 

• Ongoing access to strategic support and 
social networks (Zeldin 1995, p. 10-11) 

In the past, practitioners involved in commu- 
nity-based learning were often not interested 
in participating in program evaluation and 
sometimes saw it as interfering with students’ 



progress. This attitude seems to have changed 
in recent years, as evaluation has shifted in 
emphasis toward continuous quality improve- 
ment, and as educators have become more 
sensitive to the needs of legislators and the 
public for accountability. 

Other barriers to effective research and 
evaluation of community-based learning have 
been the lack of a definition and theoretical 
framework for much of the evaluation, differ- 
ences in the quality and intensity of programs 
labeled School-to-Work or service-learning, the 
difficulty of measuring some of the skills and 
affective outcomes of community -based learn- 
ing, and the confusion about how each pro- 
gram or practice may contribute to total 
educational reform. 

Learner Outcomes 

One of the earliest and most intensively 
evaluated School-to-Work programs has been 
Experience-Based Career Education. 

Bucknam and Brand ( 1983) conducted a meta- 
analysis of 80 evaluations of EBCE programs. 
They start by distinguishing EBCE from 
traditional work/education programs. In 
contrast to other programs, EBCE was found 
to; 1) use planned experience as a basis for 
learning academic subjects; 2) include career 
exploration and multiple employer/community 
site utilization as opposed to job experience at 
a single site; 3) expect students to take a 
greater role, in shaping their personalized 
educational plans; 4) be appropriate for and 
used with all types of students; and 5) use 
community worksites for learning rather than 
for production purposes, so students earn 
academic credit rather than pay. 

In terms of student learning outcomes, 
Bucknam and Brand found positive academic 
gains in 376 of 558 test administrations, 
including 112 where the differences were 
significantly positive. When compared to 
similar students not in EBCE, students in 
EBCE scored significantly higher in career- 
related skills, life skills, and in academic skills. 

A comprehensive evaluation of the four EBCE 
demonstration sites was conducted over a 
several-year period by Educational Testing 
Service. This evaluation involved use of 
standardized tests, in-depth interviews of 
EBCE and control group students, survey 
questionnaires, and ethnographic studies by 
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trained anthropologists. They found that 
EBCE students, in contrast to a control group: 

• Have a knowledge of a greater number of 
career areas 

• Know more of the personal and school- 
related characteristics and abilities that 
are necessary for entry into careers of 
interest 

• Are more positive in their attitudes toward 
career planning 

• Are better able to respond orally to inter- 
viewers’ complex questions, and 

• Had no greater gains in basic skills as 
measured by a standardized test (Owens 
1982) 

The NCRVE study of School-to-Work programs 
(Stern, et aL 1994) found that participation in 
cooperative education was associated with 
more positive attitudes toward school and a 
stronger perceived connection between school 
and work, but no consistent association 
between participation in cooperative education 
and subsequent success in the labor market. 

The study of cooperative education by the 
Office of Technology Assessment ( 1995) found 
that programs nominated as being of high 
quality had 

participation by employers who are 
willing to provide training in occupa- 
tions with promising career paths, 
screening of applicants to assure that 
they are prepared to meet employers’ 
expectations, training plans with 
ambitious and specific learning objec- 
tives, and, for high school students, 
close monitoring of the worksite 
activities by school representatives 

(p. 68). 

When service-learning is not mandated, the 
outcomes on students are generally positive. 
For example, Krug (1991) found significant 
differences in self-esteem and attitudes toward 
the school and community between high 
school students involved in a school-sponsored 
Bervice-learning experience and those not 
involved. 
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Shumer ( 1994), in studying a community-based 
J ob Training Partnership Act program for high 
school students, found that learning in the 
community improved attendance and school 
grades. This was facilitated especially by the 
use of adults and college students in helping 
students to learn. 

Some of the most comprehensive evaluation of 
service-learning (commonly called “experien- 
tial education” in the 1980s) was conducted by 
Conrad and Hedin at the University of Minne- 
sota. Their study involved 4,000 students in 
33 programs and included comparison group 
students. The programs included volunteer 
service, political and social action, outdoor 
adventure, internships in government and 
business, and research in the co mm u nit y. The 
opportunities to act autonomously and to 
develop collegial relationships with ajlults 
were the two most powerful predictors of 
personal growth. In their review of others’ 
research findings, Conrad and Hedin (1989) 
found that service-learning generally increases 
students’ sense of personal and social responsi- 
bility, more positive attitudes toward adults 
and toward those served, enhanced self- 
esteem, growth in moral and ego development, 
and complex patterns of thought. 

The research literature on required commu- 
nity service is mixed and generally fails to 
support requiring high school students to 
participate in it. For example, Crossman 
( 1989) found that required community service 
did not produce as much improvement as 
voluntary service. Patterson ( 1987) found, in 
fact, that while fewer than 20 hours of re- 
quired service had little impact, required 
participation for more than 20 hours may have 
a negative impact on the process of self- 
actualization. On the other hand, Giles and 
Eyler ( 1994) found that a required service- 
learning experience of limited intensity and 
duration has a positive impact on the develop- 
ment of college students: they showed a 
significant increase in their belief that people 
can make a difference, that they should be 
involved in community service, and in their 
commitment to perform volunteer service the 
following semester. 
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Systemic Approach to 
Community-Based Learning 

A new movement has emerged recently to 
examine the similarities and differences 
between service-learning and School-to-Work 
and to focus on linkages. At a conference 
conducted in June 1995 and titled School 
Improvement: Strategies for Connecting 
Schools and Communities, the Secretary of 
Education, Richard Riley, and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Corporation for National Service, 
Eli Segal, signed a formal agreement to work 
together to link rervice-leaming and School-to- 
Work. The conference was attended by state 
teams representing both sectors. 

The Council of Chief State Schools Officers, in 
a 1994 memorandum, presented commonalties 
and a rationale for linking School-to-Work and 
service-learning. As quoted from Bhaerman 
(1995), 

Both provide environments in which 
students can develop various skills and 
competencies including those identified 
by the Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skill (SCANS) 
that are important for employment 
and responsible citizenship; both 
provide students with meaningful roles 
in their communities; and both foster 
collaboration between educators and 
community groups. The memorandum 
also presents several rationales for 
linking the two methodologies includ- 
ing the following: both have the 
potential to address such weaknesses 
as the lack of relevance of the curricu- 
lum or school experience; both can 
motivate students to want to learn; 
both can build community partner- 
ships; and both focus on outcomes as a 
measure of acquired skills and knowl- 
edge. Service learning can help 
address issues of "scale and access” in 
school-to-worktransition....Combining 
the approaches in a "learning con- 
tinuum” can provide even primary 
grade students with opportunities to 
develop generic work skills at an early 
age (p. 2). 

Service-learning also has an appeal to many 
parents and community groups, is relatively 
easy to start, and covers areas of a curriculum 



such as civics and government generally not 
addressed by School-to-Work. On the other 
’hand, School-to-Work offers good links in the 
curriculum between academic and vocational 
education, presents a model for a four- or six- 
year curriculum sequence, stresses documen- 
tation of skills gained and transportable 
credentials, builds in adult mentorship, and 
has good support from the business commu- 
nity. By linking service-baraing, School-to- 
Work and other forms of community-based 
learning, educators can build a much stronger 
rationale for the use of the community for 
learning and broaden their community support 
base. 

Conclusions and Future 
Directions 

This topical synthesis paper has integrated a 
great deal of current literature related to 
contextual learning theory and its application 
in community-based learning. While the 
research base on essential components of high- 
quality learning in the cpmmunity is moder- 
ate, research to prove the validity of outcomes 
expected from community-based learning is 
still weak. New strategies, such as the 
application of cost-benefit analysis to service- 
learning, are emerging that can complement 
some of ffie qualitative research and provide 
support to those needing to justify the costs of 
such programs. 

Although there are many programs that could 
be labeled community-based learning, few 
educators have yet used this term or started to 
sell community-based learning as a broad set 
of strategies to enhance educational reform. 
Likewise, many of the programs called service- 
learning or School-to-Work are very frag- 
mented, and students often receive only 
minimal exposure to the array of learning 
potential that exists in the community. Simi- 
larly, very few community-based learning 
programs come close to systematically using 
the principles described in this synthesis for 
quality contextual learning. 

New efforts have been implemented recently 
to place educators in the community for their 
own learning to identify workplace applications 
for the subjects they teach. In some cases, 
companies like The Boeing Company in 
Seattle have provided slots for secondary and 
postsecondary teachers to explore worksites 
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for the summer and to prepare lesson plans 
based on their new learning (Owens and Wang 

1994) . In other cases, teams of academic and 
vocational teachers have been prepared to visit 
companies and community agencies to identify 
applications of work-based tasks related to 
their school subject content (Stone-Ewing 

1995) . Educators have also accepted invita- 
tions from businesses and community agen- 
cies, including government, to participate in 
training in areas such as continuous quality 
improvement. 

The examples and issues discussed in this 
synthesis have focused on student learning in 
the co mmunit y. However, it is important for 
educators to keep abreast of workforce train- 
ing that is taking place for existing workers. 
Such training costs billions of dollars annually. 
Simulations, group problem solving, and other 
strategies are being used effectively in many 
industries and may have applications for public 
education. 

Another element related to educational reform 
is the transformation of some businesses into 
‘‘learning organizations.” Although originating 
in business and industry, the learning organi- 
zation concept is starting to be applied in some 
schools, with all staff and students working in 
open and supportive learning environments. 
Drucker (1995) has written recently about the 
societal transformation to learning communi- 
ties taking place throughout the world. 

If community-based learning is to contribute 
its full potential to school and educational 
improvement, the following five changes 
appearri'eded: 

1. Staff involved in School-to- Work, service- 
learning and other forms of community- 
based learning will need to collaborate 
with each other to present a unified 
message to educators and the community 
that there are diverse and purposeful roles 
community members can play in helping 
young peopla learn and mature. 

2. The research on contextual learning will 
need to be studied more closely by educa- 
tors, so that they can develop and operate 
community-based learning efforts that are 
of high quality and likely to produce 
significant results in students. 



3. Focused research is needed on student 
outcomes of community-based learning 
programs and efforts that are based on the 
contextual research literature. This 
research needs to be implemented on a 
multi-year basis since the outcomes 
expected seldom occur in a single year. 

4. Educators will continue to need greater 
inservice and preservice training in 
identifying specific ways their subject 
content is being used in community 
settings or what new content should be 
infused into their courses to make them 
more relevant to the real world. They will 
also need training on the philosophy and 
methodology to support community-based 
learning so as to make it an integral part 
of their total educational program. 

5. Practitioners involved in separate School- 
to-Work, service-learning, and youth 
development programs need to come 
together to identify common ground, share 
their expertise, and learn from each 
other’s efforts. 

Legislators and policy makers also have a 
major role to play in fostering integration of 
community-based learning by broadening the 
scope of expected outcomes. Michele Cahill 
(1993), in reporting the consensus of the New 
York City Youth Employment Consortium, 
stated, 

For programs to be effective in posi- 
tioning participants on pathways to 
success they have to go beyond a 
narrow focus on acquisition of job 
skills or even behavioral changes... 

Youth must meet needs and build 
competencies in many areas of their 
lives at the same time as they are 
acquiring vocational skill ( Cited by 
Zeldin 1995, p. 9). 
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training, and paid work experience. 

* 

Hoachlander,G. “Industry-Based Education: 

A New Approach for School-to- Work 
Transition.” In N. Stacey (Ed.). School-to- 
Work: What Does Research Say About It? 
Washington DC: U.S. Department of 
Education, 1994. 

Describes, in a set of papers prepared by 
Nevzer Stacey and others on the OERI 
School-to-Work Transition Research 
Team, the German Apprenticeship model 
and the policy issues involved in School-to- 
Work initiative. Outlines a new secondary 
curriculum for School-to- Work that is 
broader than occupational education and 
gives attention to the broader context, 
including technology, organization, his- 
tory, and systems of the work world. 

Parnell, D. LogoLearning: Searching for 
Meaning in Education. Waco, TX: Center 
for Occupational Research & Development, 
1994. 

Describes how educators can use Logo- 
Learning to enable students to find mean- 
ing in their education by teaching students 
why they learn. Parnell shows how mean- 
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ingful connections helps students under- 
stand the purpose of learning and how it 
relates to real-life issues. 

Shumer, R. What We’ve Learned from Qualita- 
tive Research , 1995 (in press). 

Discusses how qualitative studies have 
shown the different roles for adults in 
service-learning and how students learn 
effectively. Demonstrates the positive 
effects of service-learning — increased self 
confidence, better communication, stron- 
ger relationships, positive attitudes 
towards learning — resulting from the way 
these programs are initiated and operated. 

U.S. Department of Labor. The Ochool-to- 
Work / YouthApprenticeship Demonstra- 
tion: Preliminary Findings. Washington, 
DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1994. 

Assesses the initial implementation of the 
School-to-Work/Y outh Apprenticeship 
Demonstration programs, including school- 
and work-based program elements, draw- 
ing lessons from their experiences for 
future implementation of such programs. 

Zeldin, S. School-to-Work and Youth Develop- 
ment: Identifying Common Ground. 

Boston, MA: Jobs for the Future, 1995. 

Identifies the commonalties and differ- 
ences between School-to-Work and Youth 
Development, which provide a foundation 
for collaboration between the two to better 
prepare young people for work. With 
shared resources and expertise, School-to- 
Work and Youth Development can serve 
as a joint voice on current policy debates 
and strengthen communities and programs 
for young people. 
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Educating for Citizenship 
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The real test of any citizenship 
program is what participants do in their 
lifetime office of citizen. 

— Naylor 1990 

Introduction 

Nearly all writers on the subject of citizenship 
education agree that it is essential for preserv- 
ing America’s democratic way of life. Indeed, 
they often remind us that our nation’s 
founders saw the preparation of competent 
citizens as the main purpose of schooling 
(Center for Civic Education 1994, v). Many 
contemporary people, too, believe that 
education’s chief purpose is to equip students 
with the knowledge, skills, and values needed 
to function effectively as citizens of a demo- 
cratic society (Wood 1988). And those who cite 
other educational goals as equally important 
(e.g., Boyer 1990) still concur that citizenship 
development is a significant aim of the school- 
ing process. 

Definition 

Butts defines civic education as “explicit and 
continuing study of the basic concepts and 
values underlying our democratic political 
community and constitutional order” (quoted 
in Hoge 1988). The Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors says that it consists of 



Learning activities, curriculum, and/or 
educational programs at any educa- 
tional level, concerned with rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship — the 
purpose is to promote knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes conducive to 
effective participation in civic life 
(Houston 1990, 37). 

i 

Few disagree vith these broad definitions. It 
is when we begin to specify what knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes ought to be taught and 
ho'j they ought to be taught that we encoun- 
ter differences of opinion. Some researchers 
and other writers contend, for example, that 
civic education should include attention to the 
global context in which the U.S. is situated; 
others do not. Some believe that teachers 
should give students classroom practice in 
grappling with the kinds of controversial 
issues they will face as adults; others disagree. 
Later in this paper I discuss the themes that 
emerge from the literature on the content and 
processes of civic education. 

The Literature on 
Citizenship Education 

Beginning with an ERIC search and proceeding 
through the bibliog. aphies of the materials I 
retrieved initially, I rreened scores of docu- 
ments and ultimately selected the 93 on 
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which this report is based. Sixty-three are 
reports of research studies or reviews, most 
of which reveal relationships between educa- 
tional practices and student outcomes 
related to citizenship (see Key References). 
Thirty are critiques, concept papers, pro- 
gram descriptions, standards documents, 
and demographic reports, whose content is 
congruent with that of the research docu- 
ments (see General References). 

Thirty-eight of the reports focus either on 
students in general or on an unspecified 
student population. The focus of the others 
are elementary students (7), secondary (26), 
elementary and secondary (3); both students 
and adults (5), adult citizens (3); both students 
and teachers (4), preservice or inservice 
teachers (5), principals (1), ESL students (1); 
and textbooks (1). 

The literature describes dozens of schooling 
practices used in different citizenship educa- 
tion efforts and the student outcomes associ- 
ated with those practices. I discuss these in 
subsequent sections. 

Educated for Citizenship— 
An Admirable Goal 

Civic education goal statements tend to be 
lofty in both content and language. According 
to the Center for Civic Education’s 1994 
standards document, for example, 

It has been recognized since the 
founding of the nation that education 
has a civic mission: to prepare in- 
formed, rational, humane, ana partici- 
pating citizens committed to the values 
and principles of American constitu- 
tional democracy (v). 

In a similar vein, Mabe states, 

We want citizens who are informed, 
autonomous, respectful of others, who 
participate in the political process, who 
keep the common good in mind in 
their decision making, and finally, we 
want citizens who act responsibly 
(1993,153). 

Two of the I' ltional Education Goals express 
inspiring visions for citizenship education. 



Goal 3, Student Achievement and Citizen- 
ship, reads, 

By the year 2000, all students will 
leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over chal- 
lenging subject matter, including... 
civics and government.. .so that they 
may be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment.. . .All students 
will be involved in activities that 
promote and demonstrate...good 
citizenship, community service, and 
personal responsibility (Goals 2000 
1994,8). 

Goal 6, Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning, 
includes the following statement: 

• 

By the year 2000, every adult Ameri- 
can will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to... 
exercise the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship (13). 

Informed, autonomous, respectful, participat- 
ing, mindful of the common good, committed 
to democratic values and principles. Thin 
profile of the qualified citizen reappears 
throughout the civic education literature, 
together with assertions about the critical role 
of education in preparing capable citizens. 
Given this widely shared priority, one might 
expect to find an abundance of highly compe- 
tent citizens across the country, together with 
vigorous educational programs to guarantee 
continued fulfillment of our citizenship goals. 

Our Lack of Civic 
Preparedness 

Unfortunately, what one finds instead is 
depressing commentary after depressing 
commentaiy about the sorry state of civic 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes on the part of 
U.S. citizens— both students and adults. 

Nearly every writer whose work was consulted 
for this report expressed dismay at our 
nation’s want of civic preparedness (e.g., Avery 
1982; Avery, et al. 1992, 1993; Berman 1990; 
Colville and darken 1992; Dynneson 1992a, b; 
Fowler 1990; Franzosa 1989; Golden 1985; 
Harwood 1990; Hastings 1986; Hoge 1988; 
Miller 1985; Patrick 1987, 1988; Sinatra, Beck, 
and McKeown 1992; Sleeper, Strong, and 
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Zabierek 1990). No one spoke well of our 
civic education efforts or their results. 
Colville and Clarken’s observations are 
representative: 

[S]tudies show that traditional 
citi 2 enship education has failed our 
youth dismally in attempting to 
develop them into knowledgeable, 
active citizens.... Consequently, many 
graduates and nongraduates are 
quasi-illiterate or functionally illiter- 
ate about the basic principles and 
values on which our political system 
and society are based (1992, 7). 

In a similar vein, Hoge (1988) comments, 

[M]ore than half of young Americans 
lack knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
that leading civic educators believe 
they should have in order to be respon- 
sible citizens of a constitutional 
democracy. Most high school students 
and adults appear to lack detailed 
knowledge and understanding of 
institutions, principles, and processes 
of government in the United States. 
They also tend to have shallow or 
confounded conceptions of core ideas, 
such as constitutionalism, republican- 
ism, democracy, and federalism (3). 

Golden remarks succinctly, 

If one of the vital 3igns used to mea- 
sure health of the “body politic’' is the 
percentage of citizens that vote, U.S. 
democracy is the sickest in the world 
(1985,14). 



ciples to concrete situations has been 
documented in numerous studies of 
both adults and adolescents....Most 
adults, regardless of ideology, are un- 
willing to extend basic civil liberties 
to the group they dislike the most 
(534). 

Looking at findings about young people’s 
attitudes toward civic participation, Berman 
remarks. 

Young people in the United States are 
expressing a sense of powerlessness to 
affect constructive social or political 
change. To the young, the odds of 
success seem overwhelming, the 
personal costs high, the disappoint- 
ments inevitable (1990, 75). 

Finally, according to Franzosa(1989), civic 
participation and civic attitudes are deteriorat- 
ing over time: 

High school graduates in the last 
fifteen years have proven themselves 
less likely than previous generations 
to exercise their rights as citizens. 

They participate less often in state, 
local, and national elections, express 
alienation and even cynicism concern- 
ing the political process, and show a 
distressing ignorance of contemporary 
issues likely to affect their country’s 
future (6). 

The Current State of 
Civic Education 



Sleeper, Strom, and Zabierek add to this 
indictment: 

Various reports on the state of Ameri- 
can education have found that our 
young people suffer from historical 
amnesia, geographic disorientation, 
and civic ignorance. Statistics on adult 
civic behavior are no more reassur- 
ing.. ..(1990, 84). 

Avery (1988) notes, 

Disparity between individuals* support 
for abstract democratic principles and 
their willingness to apply such prin- 

CLOSE-UP #19 



If everyone agrees that civic preparedness is 
vitally important, why do we lack it on such a 
grand scale? Critics of civic education — and 
they are many — say that the components of 
competent citizenship are simply not taught in 
American schools. Instead, they say, the 
content we teach and the way we teach it 
virtually occlude the citizenship results we say 
we want. Kickbusch’s comments are typical of 
those who study the current norms of citizen- 
ship instruction: 
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Frequently textbook bound, such 
instruction... is oriented toward the 
acquisition of unproblematic knowl- 
edge and passive acceptance of social 
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institutions.. ..Critics...have faulted 
this approach to citizenship educa- 
tion for its failure to develop critical 
decision-making skills, its inattention 
to values issues, its failure to utilize 
the existing social science knowledge 
base, and for its passive, classroom- 
based processes (1987, 174). 

Patrick’s research summary declares, “Studies 
of standard secondary school textbooks have 
revealed restricted coverage and shallow 
treatment of basic principles, values, and 
issues of constitutional government* (1987, 3). 
Reporting his research on civics lessons in 
secondary social studies classes, Hyland (1985) 
corroborates these findings and cites additional 
problems: 

Selection of content was narrow in 
scope and lacked depth of treatment. 
Students were not involved in skills of 
rational analysis and decision making 
appropriate for participation in a 
democratic society (8). 

Newmann (1989) echoes these findings and 
speculates on the reasons for such lackluster 
teaching: 

Authentic discourse is usually sup- 
pressed by the belief that the purpose 
of teaching is to transmit fixed knowl- 
edge to students (so they can repro- 
duce it in identical form for teachers 
who reward students for playing the 
game of telling teachers what they 
want to hear rather than asking and 
answering questions that students 
consider important) and by enormous 
efforts to keep order and control over 
masses of students (359). 

The literature includes many different kinds of 
indictments of the current state of civic 
education. I have listed these criticisms 
together with the research studies and other 
examinations that led to these conclusions: 

• General. Citizenship education has been 
neglected; it has been assigned a low 
curricular priority; and its student out- 
comes are frequently not specified (Boyer 
1990;Eveslage 1993; Finklestein 1993; 
Goodlad 1986; Hyland 1985; Patrick 1987; 
Pereira 1988a). Goodlad writes, “One of 



the most surprising shortcomings of the 
curriculum p lanning process is the general 
absence of any continuing, sustained 
appraised of what is essential for young 
people to learn” (432). 

• Lack of meaning. Teachers too ofton 
present isolated facts apart from any 
context that might give meeming to those 
facts (Goodlad 1986; Newmann 1987, 1989; 
Patrick 1987). 

• Irrelevance. Teachers do not typically 
connect classroom content to students’ life 
experiences or to contemporary issues of 
interest to them (Blankenship 1990; 

Hyland 1985; Newmann 1989; Patrick 
1987). 

• Lack of focus on rights. Civic education 
typically fails to address tolerance for the 
expression of individual freedoms, as 
guaranteed in the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights ( Avery 1988; Avery, et aL 1992; 
Butts 1988; Hoge 1988). 

• Lack of training in thinking and 
process skills. Teachers do not, for the 
most part, provide training or practice in 
critical thinking, problem solving, decision 
making or other process skills (Avery, et 
aL 1993; Callan 1994; Berman 1990; 

Levitt and Longstreet 1993; Hyland 1985; 
Kickbusch 1987; Hoge 1988). 

• Passive learning. Most citizenship 
education limits students to passive 
learning (Eveslage 1993; Finklestein 1993; 
Goodlad 1986; Kickbusch 1987 ; N ewmann 
1987, 1989; Pereira 1988a; Thomas 1984; 
Drisko 1993). Writes Goodlad, “Research 
on classrooms revealed excessive student 
passivity — listening to their teachers 
lecture, reading textbooks and taking 
quizzes” (424). 

• Avoidance of controversial topics. 
Either out of fear of complaints (e.g., from 
parents) or out of personal preference, 
teachers typically are unwilling to take 
up in the classroom the social controver- 
sies that arise in a democratic society 
and must be addressed by its citizens 
(Eveslage 1993; Kickbusch 1987; Levitt 
and Longstreet 1993). According to 
Levitt and Longstreet, 
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Among today’s teachers, there is a 
widespread reluctance to engage in 
teaching any but the safest of civic 
values — that is, values at such a level 
of generality and acceptance that no 
one would feel threatened.. ..as soon as 
the topic discussed reflects a reality of 
L"e beyond school walls, that is, an 
i uthentic civic value that makes a 
difference to our lives in immediate 
terms, controversy is likely (142). 

• Teacher control, student obedience. 
Although the stated goals of civic educa- 
tion include democratic values and skill in 
democratic processes, civic education 
typically occurs entirely within a model of 
total teacher control and total student 
obedience. Critics are more upset about 
this than any other aspect of typical 
citizenship education (Eveslage 1993; Ross 
and Bondy 1993; Hyland 1985; Newmann 
1989; Wood 1988). According to Wood, 
“Many of the goals of schooling-stress 
conformity, obedience, and rote memory... 
The goals most certainly conflict with a 
pedagogy for democracy that has at its 
heart the goal of preparing independent 
thinkers who are willing to act on their 
own initiative” (298). 

• Low-track students, low-quality 
curriculum. Research reveals a strong 
correlation between “low ability” and anti- 
democratic traits such as authoritarianism 
and intolerance. Research also reveals 
that low-track students frequently experi- 
enceparticularly uninspiring, ineffectual 
instruction. Those who study civic educa- 
tion assert that we must offer all students 
high-quality instruction if we are ever to 
inculcate in them the democratic disposi- 
tions we value (Avery 1988; Avery, et al. 
1992; Goodlad 1986; Sidelnick 1989). 
Sidelnick writes, “Social studies educators 
should seek ways to increase support of 
the fundamental freedoms and explore 
strategies to decrease the dogmatism or 
close-minded attitudes evident in many 
low-ability and average adolescents” (96). 

• Lack of attention to global issues. 
Many contributors to the civic education 
literature expressed distress that the 
typical curriculum virtually ignores the 
global context in which the U.S. is situated 
(Collins 1993; Drake 1987; Goodlad 1986; 



Sinatra, Beck, and McKeown 1992). 

Collins remarks that, “In too many 
schools, we are still teaching about the 
world as if it were a 1939 map. In too 
many classrooms, the dramatic changes 
that have completely altered the world are 
ignored completely or relegated to a 
weekly current events activity with little, 
if any, relationship to the curriculum” (25). 

• Limited, shallow text content. Most 
social studies texts used for citizenship 
education are restricted in their content, 
superficial in their treatment of subject 
matter, and present facts apart from their 
context (Avery, et al. 1992; Eveslage 1993; 
Patrick 1987; Wade and Everett 1994). 
Avery, et al. note that, “High school 
government and civics texts...continue to 
emphasize isolated bits of information 
about governmental institutions and 
processes. In-depth examinations of key 
constitutional issues are virtually non- 
existent.. ..In an effort to avoid potential 
controversy, most textbook publishers give 
such questions only superficial coverage” 
(382). 

• Text-bound instruction. The limited 
subject matter and uninspired treatment 
in civic texts might not matter so much if 
teachers used a rich array of other re- 
sources. Research shows, however, that 
most civics instruction is text-bound 
(Boyer 1990; Eveslage 1993; Finklestein 
1993; Kickbusch 1987; Patrick 1987; Wade 
and Everett 1994). Eveslage’s review 
indicates that ninety percent of teachers 
rely on textbooks as their primary instruc- 
tional tool (83), and Finklestein’s investiga- 
tion of citizenship education for young 
children reveals that “the textbook domi- 
nates primary social studies instruction” 
( 68 ). 

• Inappropriate assessment. Civic 
education continues to be dominated by 
the use of standardized tests to assess 
learning and the use of letter grades to 
report learning (Adler, Luhn, and Philbin 
1993; Finklestein 1993, Parker 1989, 1990; 
Rudner 1991). In addition, there is a lack 
of evaluative criteria for civic education — 
criteria as to “what learning experiences 
are most effective, which public controver- 
sies, past and present, are most profitably 
studied and discussed” (Parker 1989, 354). 
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Researchers and other writers also express 
considerable dismay over the inadequate 
preparation of teachers for providing civics 
education and the insufficient support provided 
by principals. The social studies teachers who 
were the subjects in Hyland’s research were 
unable to provide adequate explanations of 
why the Constitution was written (1986, 4). A 
high percentage of those in Wolf s 1990 study 
performed poorly on a ten-item, multiple- 
choice test about Constitutional principles. In 
Stanton’s 1987 research with preservice 
teachers, two-thirds scored below the midpoint 
on an instrument used to assess teachers’ civic 
education knowledge. Kickbusch’s classroom 
observational study revealed “a paucity of 
teaching skills with which to support., .civic 
education goals* (1987, 178). And in a study of 
70 elementary principals, “only two principals 
identified the formal social studies curriculum 
as a means to achieve citizenship education 
outcomes* (Tucker 1986, 8). 

Attributes of a Prepared 
Citizen — What the 
Researchers Say 

“Some critics have charged that citizenship 
education is at once so vague and all-encom- 
passing that it can mean anything to anybody" 
(Parker 1990, 18). Butts (1988) remarks that, 

Nothing is more common than for 
curriculum guidelines to proclaim the 
teaching of democratic values as a 
major goal of public education in 
general and of social studies in particu- 
lar, but then to fail to make such 
values explicit or clearly visible in the 
content or scope and sequence of topics 
they recommend for study (3). 

Whqt do we mean when we say that citizen- 
ship education ought to focus on “democratic 
values,” and “the public good,” and develop 
“civic skills”? While the researchers and other 
civic education scholars are not in total 
consonance about the ideal results of citizen- 
ship education, there is considerable agree- 
ment about the desirability — and meaning — of 
the following outcomes: 

* Democratic values. Prepared citizens 
understand and are committed to the 
values inherent in the U.S. Constitution 
and Bill of Rights: justice, freedom, 



equality* diversity, authority, privacy, 
due process, property, participation, 
truth, patriotism, human rights, rule of 
law, tolerance, mutual assistance, per- 
sonal and civic responsibility, self- 
restraint and self-respect (Butts 1988; 
Colville and Clarken 1992; Drisko 1993; 
Hoge 1988; Levitt and Longstreet 1993). 

• The Common Good. Citizens, in order to 
be effective, need to act from respect for 
the common good; that is, they need to be 
willing to deliberate about the nature of 
the public good and how to achieve it. 

They also need to possess compassion, 
ethical commitment, social responsibility, 
and a sense of interdependence among 
people and between people and their 
environment. And they need to express 
their commitment to the common good 
through their actions, e.g., through voting, 
volunteerism, serving on juries, petition- 
ing the government for change, etc. 

(Adler, Luhn, and Philbin 1993; Berman 
1990; Brandhorst 1990; Colville and 
Clarken 1992; Drake 1987; Goodman 1989; 
Harwood and Hahn 1990; Newmann 1989; 
Pereira 1995; Pratte 1988). 

• Knowledge. Effective civic education 
results in knowledge and understanding of 
our nation’s founding documents, the 
structure of government, the political 
process, and the global context in which 
the U.S. functions (Angell 1990; Colville 
and Clarken 1992; Hyland 1985; Mullins 
1990; Boyer 1990). 

• Thinking skills. Competent citizens 
require skills in higher-level thinking 
processes — critical reasoning, problem 
solving, decision making, perspective- 
taking, divergent thinking — constructing 
hypotheses, and evaluating evidence 
(Berman 1990; Colville and Clarken 1992; 
Callan 1994; Mullins 1990; Harwood 1990). 

• Social process skills. Social skills 
identified as critical for high-functioning 
citizens include communication, conflict 
management, consensus building, and 
working in cooperative endeavors (Angell 
1991; Berman 1990; Fowler 1990). 

• Student attitudes. Effective civic 
education influences students in such a 
way that they believe in the efficacy of 
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civic participation, are interested in 
participating, and have a feeling of obliga- 
tion to participate (Angell 1991; Hoge 1988; 
Fowler 1990). 

Achieving The Goals: 
Research-Based Practices 
and Program Content 

Researchers and other writers make it clear 
that our civic education goals cannot be 
realized via our current civic education prac- 
tices. They then go on to provide the specific- 
ity that is so often lacking in our civic educa- 
tion programs, citing elements that research 
has linked to positive civic attitudes and high 
levels of civic knowledge, skills, and participa- 
tion. These include school and classroom 
climate factors and instructional practices, as 
well as specific program content. 

School Climate Factors 

While recognizing that a school is not and 
should not be a democracy, many of the 
researchers identified higher levels of demo- 
cratic values among students in more demo- 
cratic school environments. Students who are 
less authoritarian, more tolerant, and more 
optimistic about democratic processes are 
linked with schools that 

• Have democratic organizational structures 
in which principals provide clear direction 
but grant teachers considerable autonomy 

(Hepburn 1982; Hoge 1988; Wood 1988) 

* 

• Allow student participation in decision 
making about school and classroom 
operations that affect them (Beyer 1988; 
Boyer 1990; Wood 1988; Eveslage 1993). 

Drake writes, 

Democratic ideals should be the 
foundation upon which a school culture 
is founded...Democracy implies certain 
ethical principles which should be 
woven into the fabric of the school 
culture (105). 

Open Classroom Climates 

The factor most likely to engender democratic 
values in students is an open classroom 



climate — an environment whose signifying 
features are teacher respect for student ideas 
and teacher use of democratic leadership 
behaviors. The beneficial effects of open 
classroom climates are cited by virtually every 
researcher and reviewer who looked at the 
relationship between educational practices 
and student results (Le., Angell 1991; Avery, 
et aL 1992; Goodlad 1986; Hepburn 1982; 
Harwood 1992; Hoge 1988; Levitt and 
Longstreet 1993; Ochoa 1991; Pratte 1988; 
Tomey-Purta 1983; Ross and Bondy 1993; 
Newmann 1989; Harwood and Hahn 1990; 
Patrick 1991; Mabe 1993; VanSledright and 
Grant 1994). 

Because of the near-unanimous support for 
open classroom environments, it is worthwhile 
to identify specific components of this kind of 
environment, together with researchers’ views 
on why it is so favorable to the development of 
capable citizens. Angell’s review characterizes 
an open classroom climate as exhibiting 

(a) democratic leadership behavior, 

(b) [positive] teacher verbal behavior, 

(c) respect for students, (d) peer 
interaction, (e) open discussion, 

(f) student participation, and(g) 
cooperation (250). 

The same review indicates that open class- 
room climates are positively related to 

(a) political knowledge upon which to 
base informed judgments; (b) skills — 
such as effective communication and 
interpersonal skills — requisite for 
interaction in a free society; (c) com- 
mitment to democratic values; and 

(d) interest, desire, and a sense of 
obligation to participate fully in the 
democratic process (243). 

Other researchers and reviewers corroborate 
Angell’s statements. Hepburn, for example, 
writes, 

The teacher’s role is crucial, because 
the teacher’s way of managing the 
class group sets the climate of self- 
direction, free exchange of views, 
egalitarian treatment of peers, and at 
the same time, maintains order and 
direction in the group (26). 
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Harwood (1992) found that open classroom 
environments were positively related to 
political interest, trust, and self-efficacy and 
negatively related to political cynicism. The 
attributes of an open climate in this research 
were: I 

* Frequent opportunities for students to 
express their opinions 

* Teacher respect for student opinions 

* Teacher encouragement of perspective 
taking 

* A classroom norm of openly discussing 
controversial issues 

* Teacher presentation of a range of view- 
points on issues under discussion 

* Teacher use of divergent questioning 

* Use of source materials other than text- 
books 

* Teacher interest and concern about global 
issues 

And according to Tomey-Purta’s 1983 review 
on factors that inculcate civic responsibility in 
students, 

...the most positive contribution a 
teacher could make to the acquisition 
of democratic value? was to create a 
classroom climate characterized by a 
process giving students freedom to 
express their opinions. This was more 
important than any particular content 
of curriculum (31). 

Active Learning 

One of the most trenchant criticisms of 
existing civic education practice is its tendency 
to place students in passive learning roles. 
Researchers and other writers insist that 
effective citizenship is an active role and, 
therefore, that preparation for this role must 
be active as well. Drisko (1993) writes, 

There must be a means for students to 
apply their knowledge of democracy. 

Since students learn best by doing, the 
principles of democracy are best taught 
in such a way that they can be prac- 
ticed (105). 

In Mullins’s 1990 discussion of an ideal civic 
education curriculum, some specific sugges- 
tions for active learning are offered: 
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The passive transmission of facts is 
rejected as an inappropriate method of 
teaching that should be modified in 
favor of active approaches to learning. 
Students are to engage in reading, 
writing, observing, debating, role play, 
simulations, and the use of statistical 
data to develop skills in critical 
thinking, decision making, and 
problem solving. Cooperative and 
collaborative types of learning are 
also emphasized (4). 

Like the support for open classroom settings, 
the support for active, hands-on learning is 
nearly universal among researchers and 
reviewers. Supporting documents include 
Colville and darken (1992); Drake (1987); 
Finklestein ( 1988); Hardin (1991); Harwood 
(1990); Leppard (1993); Mabe (1993); Miller 
(1986); Morse (1993); Mullins (1990); Naylor 
(1990); Newmann (1987); Parker (1990); 
P:±:ick(1988, 1990); Pereira (1988b); Rowe 
( 1990); Thomas (1984); VanSledright and Grant 
(1994); White ( 1989); Wood (1990); andWraga 
(1993). 

Specific kinds of active learning recommended 
by these writers include instruction and 
practice in class discussion, responding to 
open-ended questions, research (using materi- 
als other than texts), writing projects including 
letter writing, cooperative group projects, 
brainstorming, role-play, simulations, perspec- 
tive taking, on-site learning, observation, 
mock trials, case studies, town meetings, 
intaraction with guest speakers and other 
resource persons, and community service 
projects. 

Many of those who call for active, hands-on 
learning also see a need for such learning to 
include time for reflection about one’s experi- 
ences and learnings. Community service and 
other out-of-school projects, in particular, 
should include opportunities to reflect on what 
one has seen, done, and learned (Fowler 1990; 
Morse 1993; Rutter and Newmann 1989). 

Critical Thinking 

While we can classify critical thinking as a 
type of active learning, I am giving it special 
attention here because of the enormous 
emphasis civic education researchers and 
experts place on it. The low level of critica 1 
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thinking skill revealed by studies of our 
nation’s civic preparedness is one reason for 
this emphasis. Another is the low incidence of 
critical thinkin g instruction and practice in 
American schools. A third is the link research 
has established between the teaching of 
critical thinking s kills and high-functioning 
citizenship. The ability to generate hypoth- 
eses, gather and evaluate evidence, see and 
understand competing positions in a contro- 
versy, and remain open-minded enough to 
change one’s view when the evidence warrants 
are key features of democratic deliberation, 
now and in times past. Weinstein writes. 

The relationship between rational 
judgment and political action is so 
fundamental in the history of thought 
that it hardly bears mentioning. From 
Aristotle to Mill rational deliberation 
and political actions were so tightly 
linked that appropriate political 
decisions were seen as impossible in 
the absence of adequate deliberation 
(1991,4). 

The documents that support the provision of 
training and practice in critical thinking 
skills — which include decision-mekingand 
problem-solving skills — include Blankenship 
(1990); Boyer (1990); Colville and Clarke n 
(1992);Hardin(1991); Harwood and Hahn 
(1990); Hoge (1988); Mullins (1990); Newmann 
(1987); Parker, Mueller, and Wendling(1989); 
Parker, Wendhng, and Mueller (1988); Thomas 
( 1984); and Weinstein ( 1991). 

Law-Related Education 

‘The law is simply too pervasive and too 
important to neglect — much less ignore — in 
school-based citizenship programs” (Naylor 
1990, 34). The citizenship education research 
and other literature includes a great deal of 
support for this emerging component of social 
studies programs. Law-related education — or 
LRE for short — is defined as, 

...those organized learning experiences 
that provide students and educators 
with opportunities to develop the 
knowledge and understanding, skills, 
attitudes and appreciations necessary 
to respond effectively to the law and 
legal issues in our complex and chang- 
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ing society (Study Group on Law- 
Related Education, quoted in Pereira 
1988b, 3). 

Sources of law, functions of law, legal pro- 
cesses, legal roles, and legal principles such as 
justice, equality, authority, freedom, and 
order, comprise the LRE curriculum. 

Effective LRE programs typically involve 
extensive interaction among students via 
cooperative learning and other interactive 
projects, including small group work, mock 
trials, role-play activities, and simulations. 
Teachers focus on realistic content and bal- 
anced treatment of issues and make use of 
outside resource persons who work in the 
legal professions. Effective programs also 
provide staff development activities to prepare 
teachers to work with students in this special- 
ized area. 

Research findings on the effects of LRE are 
summarized by Pereira (1988b): 

LRE clearly and indisputably increases 
students’ knowledge of the justice 
system, government, and the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship in a 
constitutional democracy. There is 
also evidence that LRE contributes to 
development of skills in civic participa- 
tion, decision making, and critical 
thinking (3). 

Research has also established a link between 
LRE program participation and improved 
attitudes toward the legal system, reduced 
incidence of delinquency (less association with 
delinquent peers, less violence, greater 
likelihood of reporting delinquent behavior), 
and more positive attitudes toward social 
studies courses (Colville and Clarken 1992; 
Hardin 1991; Hoge 1988; Naylor 1990; Pereira 
1988b). 

Community Service 

“Community service efforts build self-esteem 
and allow students to experience themselves 
as part of the larger network of people who are 
helping to create a better world” (Berman 
1990, 8). The civic education literature focuses 
on areas such as developing interest in the 
public good, contributing to one’s community, 
practicing civic skills, and enhancing self- 
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regard. Researchers and other writers on 
the subject of community service programs 
have identified a link between these pro- 
grams and outcomes (Berman 1990; 
Dynneson 1992b; Eveslage 1993; Fowler 1990; 
Patrick 1991; Pereira 1990; Rutter and 
Newmann 1989; Wood 1990). For m aximum 
benefit, say these writers, community 
service projects should 

* Address a real need 

* Integrate and nurture academic skills 

* Provide opportunities for young people to 
be depended upon 

* Allow students to analyze problems, 
consider and try possible solutions, evalu- 
ate results, try again, and reflect on what 
they have learned 

* Encourage collaborative problem solving 
between student and teacher or other 
adult 

* Give students considerable responsibility 
for organizing their own projects 

* Be flexible, offering in-school projects for 
students with jobs or family responsibili- 
ties 

* Produce a tangible product as evidence of 
accomplishment. 

% 

Moreover, write Rutter and Newmann, 

If community service programs are to 
enhance civic responsibility, they 
should be structured explicitly to deal 
directly with issues of student commit- 
ment, sense of social responsibility, 
and political participation. [They] 
should be designed explicitly to foster 
social responsibility and commitment 
rather than only individual develop- 
ment (1989, 59). 

Global Education 

Although some have claimed that education 
for U.S. citizenship and education for global 
citizenship are in conflict, the civic education 
literature portrays them as intertwined and 
mutually supportive. Titus (1994) writes, 

...civic education for global understand- 
ing... includes a renewed engagement 
with and dedication to the civic needs 
of our nation. It continues to involve 
“explicit and continuing study of the 
basic concepts and values underlying 
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our democratic community and 
constitutional order* in the United 
States (Butts 1988). “It also incorpo- 
rates, however, recognition that 
Americans are residents of a planet 
that has become a global village. This 
development requires our civic 
attention and action on a trans- 
national and transcultural scale* (3). 

Those advocating inclusion of the interna- 
tional perspective in our civic education 
curricula include Avery, et aL (1992); 
Blankenship (1990); Boyer (1990); Collins 
(1993); Drake (1987); Goodlad (1986); 

Harwood (1992); Titus (1994); Tucker (1990); 
Watts, Matlock, and Short (1988); and Wraga 
(1993). These scholars point out that sepa- 
rating ourselves from the world context 
provides a distorted picture of U.S. values 
and interests and that, in any case, it is no 
longer an option in this era of growing global 
interdependence. We need to increase our 
awareness of the interaction between na- 
tional and international factors such as 

. ..the impact of corporations on global 
society, the mounting problems 
associated with population increases, 
the pressing need to establish world- 
wide control of pollution, the ever- 
widening gulf between the “haves” and 
the “have-nots” of our world; the 
desirability of having available some 
form of supranational order or control 
to assure peace; the whole complex 
area of foreign policy decision making, 
the growing role of regional organiza- 
tions and common markets... (Collins 
1993,26-27). 

These are only a few of the global issues that 
have and will continue to have profound effects 
on the lives of U.S. citizens. As Collins 
observes, “in a democratic society, where 
public opinion heavily affects the continuum of 
choices available to the country’s leaders, a 
realistic knowledge of the problems facing the 
world is even more critical” (26). 

Specific Content 

Most of the above discussion has focused on 
recommended processes for civic education, 
including particular instructional practices. In 
addition to these, the civic education litera- 
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ture also includes strong advocacy for more 

complete and incisive treatment of tradi- 
tional civic education content: 

• American History (Boyer 1990; Patrick 
1987, 1988; Butts 1988; Franzosa 1989). 
According to Boyer, “...all students [should] 
study American history. . .be introduced to 
political thinkers... learn about the heri- 
tage of other cultures as they prepare to 
take their places in a world of diverse 
peoples whose destinies have become 
intertwined” (6). 

• The Constitution and Bill of Rights 
(Avery 1988; Butts 1988; Patrick 1987, 

1988; Sinatra, Beck, and McKeown 1992). 
Whether or not they provide a specific law- 
related education course, teachers should 
emphasize the applicability of these 
documents to the common concerns of 
citizens and integrate their content with 
facts about the past and current structure 
and operations of government High- 
quality learning materials are available 
and should be used. Avery strongly 
advocates referring to specific groups when 
presentingConstitutional principles such 
as freedom of expression and assembly, 
since students so often fail to see the 
applicability of these principles to individu- 
als and groups with whom they disagree 
(3). 

• Current Events (Butt3 1988; Dynneson 
1992b; Eveslage 1993; Patrick 1991). 
Student surveys reveal that current events 
comprise one of their favorite themes in 
social studies classes. They can learn 
applications of constitutional principles and 
increase their global awareness through 
the study of current events. 

• “Real-W orld” Issues (Berman 1990; 
Blankenship 1990; Craig 1990; Franzosa 
1989; Ochoa 1991; Parker 1990; Patrick 
1987; Wood 1990). This re'f .rs to peren- 
nial — and often controversial — social 
issues and to issues of immediate personal 
relevance to students. Civic educators 
recommend making exploration of these 
issues a larger part of the curriculum. 

“We should,” writes Berman, “listen to and 
acknowledge [students’] feelings, give 
them multiple perspectives and ways to 
apply conflict resolution strategies to 



depolarize conflicts and promote dia- 
logue, and give them opportunities for 
involvement and action” (79). 

Assessment 

Many civic educators, like educators in other 
fields, are attempting to change the ways that 
student learning is assessed and reported. 
Adler, Luhn, and Philbin (1993), Finklestein 
(1993), Parker (1989, 1990), Rudner (1991), 
and others are pushing for more authentic, 
performance-based, integrative assessments 
for civic education. Parker’s guidelines are 
representative of the move toward improved 
approaches to assessment: 

• Outcomes need to be conceptualized as 
tasks — relatively clear cases rather than 
amorphous goals. 

• The citizenship tasks should be authentic 
or genuine; that is, they need to resemble 
the real-world challenges faced by demo- 
cratic citizens. 

• The tasks need to be standard setting, 
pointing students toward a high, rich level 
of knowing while at the same time provid- 
ing the specificity that tasks convey. 

• Students should be asked to perform just a 
few tasks. 

• The tasks should be attempted by all 
students. 

• The tasks should generally involve higher- 
order thinking — a challenge for which the 
student has to go beyond the routine use 
of previously learned information. 

• The tasks should be known to students 
well in advance (1990, 18). 

Support for Teachers 

“Education for responsible citizenship,” writes 
Butts, “is a part of the job of all educators who 
influence elementary and secondary students, 
not only the job of teachers of history, civics, 
and government” (1993, 331). Recalling that 
the researchers point to insufficient teacher 
preparation as one cause of America’s inad- 
equate civic education programs, it is impor- 
tant to look at their recommendations for 
improvement in this area. 

Preservice Teachers 

Researchers and reviewers have identified 
needs that they feel should be addressed in 
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teacher preparation programs. The follow- 
ing recommendations are from the work of 
Colville and Clarken (1992); Dynneson 
(1992b); Hardin and Johnson (1991); Levitt 
and Longstreet (1993); and Stanton (1987): 

• Teacher preparation programs should 
consider requiring more coursework in 
civic education for future teachers, espe- 
cially for multiple-subjects students. 

• Teacher training institutions should 
prepare their students to serve as models 
of social responsibility for students. They 
should select students who are able to 
model and teach the sense of social respon- 
sibility we wish to engender in our chil- 
dren. 

• There is a broader range of approaches to 
teaching for citizenship than are typically 
provided to preservice teachers; their 
academic and professional preparation 
should be expanded beyond the “centrist’’ 
model of civic education. 

• Teacher training programs should provide 
learning experiences designed to help 
prospective teacher? instruct students in 
citizenship content, skills, and values. 

• Prospective teachers should receive 
instruction that will equip them to provide 
law-related education courses or units. 
Teacher training institutions should 
consider requiring such instruction, either 
as a course or as integrated into civics and 
government courses. 

• Students in social studies education 
methods classes and student teaching 
should have opportunities to review basic 
constitutional concepts. 

• Teacher training institutions should 
encourage social science faculty to involve 
themselves in the overall teacher prepara- 
tion process. 

• Teacher training institutions should foster 
future teachers’ capacities for dealing with 
controversial issues by providing them 
instruction in valuing, “especially in a 
complex democracy that has at its very 
core controversy and compromise” (Levitt 
and Longstreet, 146). 



Inservice Teachers 

Recommendations for support and inservice 
training for teachers are offered by Beyer 
(1998); Dynneson(1992b); Hardin and Johnson 
(1991); Mullins (1990); and Tomey-Purta 
(1983): 

* Citizenship education needs to become an 
instructional priority in all schools, regard- 
less of grade level, so that teachers can 
nurture development of our society’s 
citizenship goals. 

* Inservice activities should be provided 
which fa miliar ize teachers with research 
on effective teaching for responsible 
citizenship. 

* To implement open classroom climates 
characterized by active learning, “teachers 
need administrative support and ample 
time both for inservice training to imple- 
ment new teaching strategies and for 
planning their courses of study” (Mullins, 
4). 

* Administrators should share the power 
structure of their schools with their 
teaching staffs by extending them greater 
autonomy over their work and including 
them more fully in decisions about school 
operations. 

* Administrators should assist teachers of 
law-related education by informing the 
community of its positive effects and 
engaging their interest and support. 

Obstacles to Change 

To improve our civic education programs and 
results, educators must become familiar with 
these research-based practices and recommen- 
dations. This is only the beginning, however, 
since there are obstacles other than mere lack 
of information that impede implementation of 
new approaches. Ochoa (1991), Parker (1989), 
Titus (1994), and VanSledright and Grant 
(1994) have identified barriers that must be 
overcome if we are to make substantial 
changes in our approach to education for 
citizenship: 
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• Resistance to analysis or criticism of the 
domestic or international practices of the 
U.S. 

• Resistance to practices other than lecture- 
memorize-quiz 

• Entrenched teacher training practices that 
perpetuate these teaching/learning meth- 
ods 

• Resistance to teachers sharing power with 
students 

• Resistance to assessment methods other 
than quantifiable standard achievement 
texts 

• Administrator and school board resistance 
to giving teachers more influence over 
curricular content 

• Resistance by some students to taking 
more of the responsibility for their own 
learning 

• School organizational approaches that 
place a higher value on managing students 
than on educating them 

• The “long-standing difficulty schools have 
in opening up for sustained study issues 
that matter deeply to people but on which 
they disagree” (Parker, 354) 

• Regarding global education: “Inertia [and] 
resistance by some who, alarmed by the 
terra 'global,’ may see such efforts as a 
threat to national unity” (Titus, 4) 

• The lack of evaluative criteria for civic 
education. 

Conclusion 

As usual, change will not come easily. The 
researchers and other civic education scholars 
do, however, make a compelling case for 
sustained effort to bring about change. They 
remind us that, without proficient, committed, 
participating citizens, we cannot preserve our 
democratic way of life. Moreover, as ex- 
pressed by Parker in his essay on developing 
citizenship programs, 



...democratic citizenship is not only a 
matter of preserving democracy — it 
is also a matter of creating it...the 
daily labor of democracy, the “grunt- 
work,” involves processes that are 
always of the moment that is just 
now unfolding; identifying public 
problems, deliberating on them 
without repression or discrimination, 
safeguarding the opposition, opening 
the system to the dispossessed, 
responding to injustice (1990, 17). 

No wonder Naylor (1990, 56), as part of his 
advocacy of active, participatory learning, uses 
citizen as a verb: “If you want to learn to 
‘citizen’,” he says, “you need to do more than 
read books and take courses.” 
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students’ civic dispositions and skills. 
Desirable outcomes, such as feelings of 
interest and obligation to participate in 
democratic processes in society, were 
found among students whose classrooms 
were characterized by cooperative activi- 
ties, opportunities for free expression, 
respect for diverse viewpoints, and student 
participation in democratic discussion and 
decision making. 

Aveiy, P. “Adolescents, Civic Tolerance, and 
Human Rights.” Social Education 57/2 
(November/December 1988): 534-537. 

Follows a brief literature review with the 
description and results of a study of the 
civic tolerance of approximately 500 
students in grade 9 and 11. Students’ 
tolerance of their most-disliked groups was 
measured by surveying their willingness to 
extend to this group the rights and protec- 
tions defined in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Tolerance levels 
depended on the particular rights involved. 
Offers recommendations based on findings. 
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Avery, P.; Bird, K; Johnstone, S.; Sullivan, 

J. L.; and Thalhammer, K "Exploring 
Political Tolerance with Adolescents.’' 
Theory and Research in Social Education 
20/4 (Fall 1992): 386-420. 

Follows a literature review with the 
description of a study that examined the 
effects of a curriculum on the levels of 
tolerance of more than 300 ninth graders 
in three schools. The researchers identi- 
fied several variables, including exposure 
to the curriculum, that were significantly 
related to tolerance. Tolerance was 
defined as willingness to extend the right 
of freedom of expression to groups whose 
beliefs are at odds with one’s own beliefs. 

Berman, S. “Educating for Social Responsibil- 
ity." Educational Leadership 48/3 (Novem- 
ber 1990): 76-80. 

Defines “social responsibility" as a personal 
investment in the well-being of others and 
of the planet, identifies the knowledge and 
skills necessary for practicing social 
responsibility, and suggests ways the 
knowledge and skills can be imparted in 
schools and classrooms. Also describes 
some actual programs aimed at developing 
socialresponsibility in participants. 

Beyer, L. E. “Can Schools Further Democratic 
Practices?" Theory Into Practice 27/4 (Fall 
1988): 262-269. 

Draws contrasts between “classic liberal 
theory," which emphasizes private inter- 
ests, and true democracy, which focuses on 
the public good. Discusses the ways that 
terms like “democracy," which have strong 
positive connotations for Americans, are 
sometimes misused by people in power to 
sway public sentiment toward things that 
are not at all democratic. Argues that 
both teachers and students must be 
allowed to share more fully in the power 
structure of schools if schooling is to foster 
a truly democratic society. 

Blankenship, G. “Classroom Climate, Global 
Knowledge, Global Attitudes, Political 
Attitudes." Theory and Research in Social 
Education 18/4 (Fall 1990): 363-386. 

Examines the relationship between “open” 
classroom environments — those in which 
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students feel free to discuss controversial 
issues openly — and several civic knowledge 
and attitude measures. Like previous 
research, this study found positive rela- 
tionships (of varying strengths) between 
open classroom climates and all national 
and international measures. 

Boyer, E. L. “Civic Education for Responsible 
Citizens.” Educational Leadership 48/3 
(November 1990): 4-7. 

Argues that preparing students to assume 
citizenship responsibilities is one of the 
main purposes of education, claims that 
education for citizenship is not adequately 
addressed in schools, and discusses the 
elements that should comprise civic 
education programs. 

• 

Butts, R. F. Democratic Values: What the 
Schools Should Teach. Paper presented at 
the National Conference on the Future of 
Civic Education, .Washington, DC, October 
1988 (ED 307 187). 

Presents and discusses the democratic 
ideas and values the author believes 
should comprise the nation’s civic educa- 
tion curriculum. Butts identifies the 
following twelve core civic values as 
fundamental to the theory and practice of 
democratic citizenship: the six obligations 
of citizenship, including justice, equality, 
authority, participation, truth, and patrio- 
tism; and the six rights of citizenship, 
including freedom, diversity, privacy, due 
process, property, and human rights. 

Butts calls this group of values the 
“Twelve Tables of Civism.” 

Butts, R. F. The Time is Now: To Frame the 
Civic Foundations of Teacher Education." 
Journal of Teacher Education 44/5 (No- 
vember/December 1993): 326-334. 

Calls attention to the absence of specific 
civic education content from most of the 
reform proposals and efforts of the 1980s. 
Outlines the author’s recommended 
teacher preparation coursework in the 
content and values of U.S. constitutional 
democracy. Recommends, in particular, 
the approach of the CIV1TAS program for 
civic education. 
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Center for Civic Education. National Stan- 
dards for Civics and Government. 

Calabasas, CA: Center for Civic Education, 
1994. 

Specifies what students should know and 
be able to do in the field of civics and 
government as they complete the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades. This U.S. 
Department of Education-funded docu- 
ment is based upon National Goals 3 and 
6, which address knowledge and skills for 
capable citizenship. 

Collins, H. T. “International Education for 
Tomorrow’s Citizens.” The School 
Administrator 50/8 (August 1993): 25-30. 

Notes that American schools are not 
currently preparing globally literate 
citizens, explains why global literacy is 
important, and offers a series of recom- 
mendations for improving American 
students’ understanding of the world 
beyond U.S. borders. 

Colville, J. K, and darken, R. H. Developing 
Social Responsibility through Law-Related 
Education. Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, San Francisco, CA, 
April 1992 (FD 344 870). 

Describes and cites research showing the 
effectiveness of law-reiated education 
(LRE) in developing socially responsible 
citizens by improving the knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior of LRE students. 
LRE courses aim at developing both 
content knowledge and abilities such as 
clear reasoning, critical thinking, empa- 
thy, reflection, and decision making. LRE 
also requires in-depth teacher preparation 
in the principles and laws on which Ameri- 
can society is based. 

Drake, C. “Educating for Responsible Global 
Citizenship.” Journal of Geography 86/6 
(November/December 1987): 300-306. 

Describes an array of pressing interna- 
tional problems— widespread poverty, 
overpopulation, human rights abuses, 
environmental pollution, and so on — 
discusses the interrelatedness of the 
world’s nations; and makes recommenda- 
tions for actions U.S. citizens earn take to 



address current world problems. Contact 
information is provided for many agencies 
and organizations concerned with global 
issues. 

Drisko, J. “The Responsibilities of Schools in 
Civic Education.” Journal ofEducation 
175/1(1993): 105-119. 

Identifies three elements that schools 
must provide as part of high-quality civic 
education: (1) a curriculum based on the 
fundamental principals of democracy as 
put forth in the nation’s founding docu- 
ments, (2) a school culture that is based on 
principles of democracy, and (3) opportuni- 
ties for students to apply their knowledge 
of democracy. 

Dynneson, T. L. “What’s Hot and What’s Not 
in Effective Citizenship Instruction.” The 
Social Studies 83/5 (September/October 
1992): 197-200. 

Reports the results of a survey of high 
school seniors undertaken to identify their 
attitudes towards different kinds of citizen- 
ship-related activities. Among the findings 
were that student^ were most interested 
in current events and activities pertaining 
to their personal interests and needs. 
Makes recommendations based on find- 
ings. 

Eveslage, T. E. “The Social Studies and 
Scholastic Journalism: Partners in 
Citizenship Education.” SocialEducation 
57/2 (February 1993): 82-86. 

Provides a review of the literature on the 
inadequacy of citizenship education in the 
U.S., with a focus on the instructional, 
resource, and curriculum practices that 
perpetuate this inadequacy. Advocates 
integrating the social studies curriculum 
with school journalism in order to provide 
in-depth, hands-on experiences of values, 
rights, and responsibilities associated with 
citizenship. 

Finkelstein, J. M.; Nielsen, L. E.; and Switzer, 
T. “Primary Elementary Social Studies 
Instruction: A Status Report.” Social 
Education 57/2 (February 1993): 64-69. 

Discusses research on the ways young 
children learn and the kinds of teaching 
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approaches that are congruent with 
those needs. Then reports the results of 
a survey of more than 1200 primary-level 
teachers on their preferred and actual 
approach to teaching social studies. 

Teaching practices were found to be 
seriously at odds with the recommenda- 
tions of early childhood specialists. Rec- 
ommendations are offered. 

Fowler, D. “Democracy’s Next Generation." 
Educational Leadership 48/3 (November 
1990): 10-15. 

Reveals results of a survey of over 1,000 
15-24 year-olds and social studies teachers 
about their views of citizenship and 
citizenship education, and makes recom- 
mendations based on findings. Following 
findings about young people’s detach- 
ment from public life, the discussion 
focuses on hands-on curriculum, commu- 
nity service, and voter registration as key 
elements in developing actively participat- 
ing citizens. 

Franzosa, S. D. “Teaching Citizenship." 

Magazine of History 4/2 (Spring 1989): 5-6. 

i 

Bemoans the lack of knowledge and 
understanding exhibited by contemporary 
high school students regarding the nature, 
rights, and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Discusses the changes that should be made 
in the American history curriculum in 
order to engage the interest of students 
and overcome their apathy and cynicism. 

Goodlad, J. I. *The Learner At the World’s 
Center.” Social Education 50/6 (October 
1986): 424-436. 

Reviews historical forces leading to today’s 
social, economic, and educational needs 
and proposes ways to meet these needs. 
Emphasizes the need for today’s students 
to develop global awareness and under- 
standing; engage in active, contextualized 
learning and development of higher-order 
mental activities; and have equal access to 
knowledge and tools for dealing with the 
complexities of the contemporary world. 

Hardin, J. P., and Johnson, G. Teachers Speak 
Out on Law-Related Education. Summary 
Report on the SPICE IV National Teachers’ 



Survey. Winston-Salem, NC: Center for 
Research and Development in Law-Related 
Education, 1991 (ED 371 967). 

Reports results of a survey of 1,284 teach- 
ers of grades K-12 regarding the kinds of 
support they need for teaching law-related 
and citizenship education. Also reports 
positive effects of law-related/citizenship 
education on student achievement, atti- 
tudes, behavior, class participation levels, 
and critical thinking skills. 

Harwood, A. M. “Classroom Climate and Civic 
Education in Secondary Social Studies 
Research: Antecedents and Findings.” 
Theory and Research in Social Education 
20/1 (Winter 1992): 47-86. 

Reviews research from the 1960s4orward 
that investigated the relationships be- 
tween climate measures in social studies 
classrooms and student attitudes toward 
the political process. In general, “open” 
classroom environments featuring student 
participation and free expression have a 
positive effect on student attitudes toward 
politics. Some — but less — evidence indi- 
cates that open classroom climates also 
positively impact political knowledge and 
politicalparticipation. 

Harwood, A. M. The Effects of Close Up 
Participation on High School Students’ 
Political Attitudes. Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Boston, MA, 
April 1990 (ED 320 846). 

Compares the attitudes of Georgia second- 
ary students who participated in a week- 
long, intensive, on-site, experiential 
citizenship education program in Washing- 
ton, DC, with those of similar students 
who participated in a citizenship education 
program at their home schools. Experien- 
tial program students exhibited more 
positive change from pre- to post-test in 
both political attitudes and political partici- 
pation than did control students. 

Harwood, A. M., and Hahn, C. L. Controver- 
sial Issues in the Classroom. ERIC Digest. 
Bloomington, IN: ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science Education, 
September 1990 (ED 327 453). 
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Proceeds from the assumption that “the 
essence of healthy democracy is open 
dialogue about issues of public concern,” 
and identifies research findings about 
effective approaches for holding classroom 
discussions on controversial issues. 

Hastings, W. L. “Political Socialization 
Themes in the Post-Watergate Era.” 

Social Education 50/6 (October 1986): 453- 
457. 

Compares the survey responses of three 
populations toward democracy and govern- 
ment “to discover whether... democratic 
values have changed since 1968.” Students 
who were in grade 12 in 1968, 1972, and 
1984 completed the same “ttitude instru- 
ment. Results showed increased cynicism 
over time in all subject areas investi- 
gated— the social role of government, law. 
and legal procedures, minority rights, and 
political participation. The author credits 
this trend to e vents such as Watergate and 
the deficit increase of the Reagan years, 
which he feels have eroded the confidence 
of young adults. 

Hepburn, M. A. Democratic Schooling and 
Citizenship Education: What Does the 
Resecrch Reveal? Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Social Science 
Education Consortium, East Lansing, MI, 
June 1982 (ED 014 109^. 

Examines four major research studies 
comparing democratically operated class- 
room? and schools with more autocratic or 
anarchistic ones. Democratic settings 
were characterized by encouragement of 
student self-expression and self-monitor- 
ing; opportunities for students to influence 
activities', fairness in disciplinary and 
reward structures; and cooperative efforts 
by administrators, teachers, and students. 
By comparison with other lands of set- 
tings, the more democratically operated 
schools and classrooms exhibited less 
violence, fewer crimes, better student 
attitudes and self-control, more student 
time on task, and more positive student 
political attitudes. 

Hoge, J. D. Civic Education in Schools. ERIC 
Digest. Bloomington, IN: ERIC Clearing- 
house for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education, December 1988 (ED 301 531). 



Defines and describes civic education as 
it is currently conducted in the U.S.; 
discusses the inadequacy of most civic 
education for preparing knowledgeable 
and participating citizens; and cites 
research findings on effective practices 
which, if more widely used, could im- 
prove the quality of civic education. 

Hyland, J. T. Teaching About the Constitu- 
tion: Relationships between Teachers’ 
Subject Matter Knowledge, Pedagogic 
Beliefs and Instructional Decision Making 
Regarding Selection of Content, Materials, 
and Activities: Summary of Research 
Findings. Los Angeles, CA: Los Angeles 
Unified School District, 1985 (ED 273 557). 

Reports results of an observational study 
of junior high school teachers as they 
taught eighth graders about the U.S. 
Constitution. Researchers found the 
teachers’ knowledge about the Constitu- 
tion very limited, their beliefs about 
teaching repressive, their attitudes toward 
students demeaning, and their instruc- 
tional methods inadequate for giving 
students anything beyond the most super- 
ficial knowledge ahout “the supreme law of 
our land.” 

Kickbusch, K W. “Civic Education and 
Preservice Educators: Extending the 
Boundaries of Discourse.” Theory and 
Research in Social Education 25/3 (Sum- 
mer 1987): 173-188. 

Reports on a study in which seven student 
teachers in social studies classrooms were 
observed and interviewed to learn about 
their teaching goals and strategies. Sub- 
jects had a narrow range of pedagogical 
skills and kept to the “centrist” position on 
civic education, an approach characterized 
by passive learning and recitation of facts. 
The authors call for teacher preparation 
programs to educate aspiring teachers in a 
broader range of civics content and a wider 
array of teaching skills. 

Leppard, L. J. “Discovering a Democratic 
Tradit 5 on and Educating for Public Poli- 
tics.” social Education 57/1 (January 
1993): 23-26. 

Argues that meaningfulparticipation in 
politics requires active involvement in 
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study, deliberation, and interaction with 
others — not merely being fed information 
and invited to choose between prepackaged 
options. Indicates that the social studies 
approach called National Issues Forums in 
the Classroom provides a structure for 
meaningful involvement by helping 
students to ieam about issues and uiscuss 
their meaning, importance, and potential 
solutions and to achieve consensus with 
others. 

Levitt, G. A., and Longstreet, W. S. "Contro- 
versy and the Teaching of Authentic Civic 
Values.* The Social Studies 84/4 (July/ 
August 1993): 142-148. 

Argues that discussion of controversial 
matters in classrooms is essential to 
developing authentic civic values in 
students* Since this is itself a controver- 
sial matter, the authors offer recommen- 
dations for preservice teacher education 
and guidelines to help teachers pursue 
more candid classroom discussions without 
alienating their communities or jeopardiz- 
ing their jobs. Includes two model iesson 
outlines and a listing of resource agencies. 

Mabe, A R "Moral and Practical Foundations 
for Civic Education* The Social Studies 
84/4 (July/August 1993): 153-157. 

Argues that civic education must include 
moral education of a secular kind in order 
to develop the kinds of citizens we want. 
The author regards theories of social 
justice, the practice of democratic prin- 
ciples in schools and classrooms, and 
community-based experiences as essential 
components of a civic/moral education 
program. 

Morse, S. W. ‘The Practice of Citizenship: 
Learn by Doing.* The Social Studies 84/4 
(July/August 1993): 164-167. 

Identifies the kinds of school- and commu- 
nity-based activities students can pursue in 
order to gain practice in the knowledge 
and skills of citizenship. Recommends 
democratically run classrooms and com- 
munity service participation as means by 
which students can build and practice 
citizenship skills. 



Mullins, S. L. Social Studies for the 21st 
Century : Recommendations of the Na- 
tional Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools. ERIC Digest. Bloomington, IN: 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education, November 1990 
(ED 329 484). 

Summarizes the recommendations made 
by the National Commission on Social 
Studies in the Schools for curriculum 
content and teaching strategies to be used 
with each age group, K-12. Key recom- 
mendations include that students should 
develop citizenship skills as well as knowl- 
edge via active learning approaches in 
reading, writing, observing, debating, role 
play, simulations, use of statistics, decision 
making, and problem solving. 

• 

Naylor, D. T. "Educating for Citizenship: LRE 
and the Social Studies. * Update on Law- 
Related Education 14/2 (Spring 1990): 33- 
36,56. 

Asserts that law-related education (LRE) 
needs to be thoroughly integrated into 
social studies programs at the elementary 
and secondary levels, rather than being 
relegated to a "special event* or high 
school elective course. Identifies suitable 
points in the typical social studies curricu- 
lum for inclusion of LRE activities. 

Newmann, F. M. Citizenship Education in the 
United States: A Statement of Needs. 
Paper presented at the National Confer- 
ence on Civic Renewal, Boston, MA, 
November 1987 (ED 307 203). 

Identifies reasons for the failure of reform 
efforts in citizenship education, despite 
widespread agreement that reform is 
needed. Specifies issues that reformers 
should address and calls for teacher 
involvement in reform efforts. Insists on 
instruction that includes direct student 
experience with citizenship functions and 
issues. 

Newmann, F. M. "Reflective Civic Participa- 
tion.* Social Education 53/6 (October 
1989): 357-360,366. 

Argues that programs designed to foster 
civic participation in students must also 
include opportunities for them to reflect 
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about participation. Describes the kinds 
of issues that emerge when people 
engage in community participation and 
suggests ways that educators can help 
students to deal with these issues. 

Ochoa, A. Informed and Reasoning Citizens: 

An Interdisciplinary Matter. Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Washington, DC, April 1991 (ED 338 
519). 

Argues that the preparation of informed 
and thoughtful citizens requires two 
qualities not commonly present in school 
social studies programs: (1) true integra- 
tion of history, political science, geogra- 
phy, and other disciplines and (2) instruc- 
tional approaches that build students’ 
skills in raising questions, gathering and 
evaluating evidence, identifying assump- 
tions, challenging arguments, defending 
positions, and so on, rather than passively 
receiving lectures. Barriers to the imple- 
mentation of such changes are identified. 

Parker, W. C. “Assessing Citizenship* Educa- 
tional Leadership 48/3 (November 1990): 
17-22. 

Discusses the need for sound planning for 
citizenship education within the social 
studies curriculum. Identifies guidelines 
for developing effective citizenship educa- 
tion and assessments and cites specific 
examples of units for different grade levels 
that can help schools meet their learning 
goals for students. 

Parker, W. C. “Participatory Citizenship: 
Civics in the Strong Sense.” Social Educa- 
tion 53/6 (October 1989): 353-354. 

Identifies and describes the components of 
a strong civics program, including relevant 
knowledge, an environment that encour- 
ages students to think and act on behalf 
of the public good, and participation 
through sustained dialogue about issues of 
public importance. Also identifies ob- 
stacles to implementing these elements. 

Parker, W. C. “Why Ethics in Citizenship 
Education?” Social Studies and the Young 
Learner 1/1 (September/October 1988): 
3-5. 



Asserts that citL" nship education should 
consciously and deliberately include 
instruction and practice in ethics and 
values. Three reasons are offered and 
argued: that it is impossible not to trans- 
mit values in education; that the effective 
functioning of a democracy demands 
ethically grounded citizens; and that our 
social, relational lives are healthier and 
happier when guided by ethical principles 
such as caring and compassion. 

Parker, W. C.; Mueller, M.; and Wendling, L. 
“Critical Reasoning on Civic Issues.” 
Theory and Research in Social Education 
27/1 (Winter 1989): 7-32. 

Reports results of a study of the critical 
reasoning skills of 24 senior high school 
students as expressed in four-paragraph 
essays they were asked to develop follow- 
ing a specific format. Their simplistic 
arguments and poorly constructed counter- 
arguments indicated a need for instruction 
in dialectical reasoning on civic issues. 

See Parker, Wendling, and Mueller(1988) 
below. 

Parker, W. C.; Wendling, L.; and Mueller, M 
Critical Thinking and CurriculumDesign 
in the Civic Domain. Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, New 
Orleans, LA, April 1988 (ED 295 992). 

Discusses the effect on thinking critically 
and expressing ideas produced by student 
participation in a one-month residential 
citizen leadership institute during the 
summer preceding their senior year. 
Intensive analysis, discussion and writing 
about civic problems from the local to the 
global level led to dramatic improvements 
in students’ ability to prepare a cogent 
essay exhibiting complex dialectical 
reasoning. Implications for curriculum 
design are drawn. £>ze previous entry. 

Patrick, J. J. Education on the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. ERIC Digest. Bloomington, IN: 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education, May 1987 (ED 
285801). 

Provides a digest of information on the 
way the U.S. Constitution is taught in the 
public schools, citizens’ levels of knowl- 
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edge about the Constitution, problems of 
insufficient knowledge and understand- 
ing, and recommendations for improve- 
ments in teaching about the Constitution. 

Patrick, J. J. Teaching the Bill of Rights. 
ERIC Digest. Bloomington, IN: ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social 
Science Education, October 1988 (ED 298 
076). 

Summarizes research on the manner in 
which the Bill of Rights is taught in 
schools, the deficiencies in students’ and 
adults’ knowledge concerning the Bill of 
Rights and issues to which it pertains, and 
approaches to teaching that could be 
expected to improve students’ knowledge 
and understanding of this important 
document. 

Patrick, J. J. Teaching the Responsibilities of 
Citizenship. ERIC Digest. Bloomington, 
IN: Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education, April 1991 (ED 
332929). 

Summarizes literature on the importance 
of learning citizenship responsibilities, the 
deficiencies in students’ learning in this 
area, and actions the home and the school 
can take to improve students’ preparation 
for assuming file responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Pereira, C. Law-Related Education in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. ERIC Digest. 
Bloomington, IN: Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies/Social Science Education, 1988 (ED 
296948). 

Defines law-related education (LRE), 
describes its role in the social studies 
curriculum, cites research findings on 
effective LRE practices, and recommends 
staff development practices to equip 
teachers to operate successful LRE pro- 
grams. 

Pratte, R. “Civic Education in a Democracy.” 
Theory Into Practice 27/4 (Fall 1988): 303- 
312. 

Describes problems with civic education as 
it is usually practiced in the schools and 
suggests an alternative approach. Con- 



tends that teachers should focus on the 
moral significance of all school subject 
matter as they teach so that students will 
acquire both the disposition and the habit 
of acting for the public good. 

Rowe, J. W. "To Develop Thinking Citizens.” 
Educational Leadership 48/3 (November 
1990): 43-44. 

Describes elementary school social studies 
students’ use of a simulated town meeting 
to address actual issues faced by their 
community. Review and discussion of 
issues called for development of content 
knowledge plus skills in critical thinking, 
decision making, problem solving, re- 
search, communication and cooperation. 

Rudner, L. M. Assessing Civics Education. 
ERIC Digest. Washington, DC: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, 
and Evaluation, May 1991 (ED 338 698). 

Provides general guidelines for those who 
will be assessing the civics learning of 
elementary and secondary students. Also 
identifies a variety cf techniques that can 
produce more meaningful ?nd accurate 
data than multiple-choice or true-false 
tests, including group projects, interviews, 
essay questions, informal observation, 
formal observation, and individual student 
projects. 

Rutter, R. A., and Newmann, F. M. “The 
Potential of Community Service to En- 
hance Civic Responsibility.” Social Educa- 
tion 63/6 (October 1989): 371-374. 

Discusses findings from a study of the 
nature and outcomes of community service 
programs. Since participants exhibited 
growth in personal development but not on 
several measures of civic responsibility, 
the researchers recommend that commu- 
nity service programs be specifically 
designed to foster civic responsibility in 
participants. 

Sinatra, G. M.; Beck, I. L.; and McKeown, 

M. G. “A Longitudinal Characterization 
of Young Students’ Knowledge of Their 
Country’s Government.” American Educa- 
tional Research Journal 29/3 (Fall 1992): 
633-661. 
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Examines the effect of fifth and eighth 
grade social studies instruction on stu- 
dents’ understanding of the U.S. govern- 
ment, particularly the notion of citizen 
representation. Students were inter- 
viewed on four occasions over a three-year 
pe od, giving responses that were charac- 
terized by sameness rather than growth 
and focused on the structure of govern- 
ment rather than its historical or philo- 
sophicalunderpinnings. 

Stanton, G. E. “The Civic Education Back- 
ground of Future Teachers.” Social 
Studies Review 26/3 (Spring 1987): 36-46. 

Presents findings from a study of the civic 
education knowledge of 425 college stu- 
dents in teacher preparation programs in 
California. Findings indicate that most 
teachers-in-training, particularly those 
preparing to become elementary teachers, 
had a very limited grasp of civic education 
concepts. Recommendations are offered 
for improving the preparation of preservice 
teachers. 

Thomas, G. R. “Commitment and Action: 

New Directions in Citizenship Education 
Research.” History and Social Science 
Teacher 19/4 (May 1984): 238-239. 

Reviews literature on the relationship 
between student participation in social 
studies classes and commitment to civic 
activism. Concludes that most students 
are passive learners in the classroom and 
passive citizens outside of school. Sug- 
gests’ approaches to teaching social studies 
which can help students become question- 
ing, critical learners and active citizens. 

Titus, C. Civic Education for Global Under- 
standing. ERIC Digest. Bloomington, IN: 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education, April 1994 (ED 
370882). 

Draws from the work of contemporary 
social studies and social science program 
developers to identify the civic education 
content these experts recommend. Calls 
for a shift to curricula that emphasize both 
U.S. history and government and acquaint 
students with the contemporary interna- 
tional context. Identifies proposed curricu- 



lum and instructional changes and 
barriers faced by those who support 
changes. 

Torney-Purta, J. “Psychological Perspectives 
on Enhancing Civic Education Through the 
Education of Teachers.” Journal of 
Teacher Education 34/6 (November/ 
December 1983): 30-34. 

Reviews research on relationships between 
classroom climate and students’ grasp of 
and interest in citizenship in a democracy. 
Makes research-based recommendations 
for teacher education activities that 
enhance teachers’ abilities to foster civic 
concern and participation in their stu- 
dents. 

Tucker, J. L. Citizenship Education through 
the Eyes of Elementary School Principals. 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Social Science Education Consortium, 
Palo Alto, CA, June 1986 (ED 275 574). 

Investigates the priorities placed by 
elementary principals in Florida on four 
dimensions of citizenship education — 
moral and ethical^interpersonal under- 
standings, enculturation, and citizenship 
participation. Principals assigned a low 
priority to enculturation and citizenship 
participation and seemed largely unaware 
that citizenship education is a major focus 
of the social studies curriculum. 

Tucker, J. L. Global Change and American 
Citizenship Education: The Vital Role of 
History. Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Social Science Education 
Consortium, Evanston, EL, June 1990 (ED 
337404). 

Argues that citizenship education should 
be linked with international education to 
familiarize students with the global, 
context in which the actions of the U.S. 
take place. Claims that histoiy instruc- 
tion, too, should include the international 
events and influences so often lacking 
from discussions of America’ s history. 
Identifies reasons that awareness of global 
contexts is becoming more important than 
ever before, and quotes many individuals 
and associations who are calling for 
increased international focus. 
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VanSledright, B. A., and Grant, S. F. “Citi- 
zenship Education and the Persistent 
Nature of Classroom Teaching Dilem- 
mas.” Theory and Research in Social 
Education 22/3 (Summer 1994): 305-339. 

Examines the citizenship education beliefs 
and teaching behaviors of three elemen- 
tary teachers in relation to Cornbleth’s 
description of citizenship education as 
“illusory,” “technical” or “constructive.” 
Concludes that the active, self-directed, 
democratic approach termed “constructive” 
is difficult to achieve in classrooms, 
because democratic functioning is at odds 
with school goals and because curricular 
content is determined by administrators, 
school boards, and others outside the 
classroom. 

Wade, R. C., and Everett, S. “Civic Participa- 
tion in Third Grade Social Studies Text- 
books.” Social Education 55/8 (September 
1994): 308-311. 

Discusses findings from a review of four 
texts for third graders to (1) identify the 
kinds of civic participation mentioned, 

(2) compare them with portrayals in 
texts from the 1960s and 1970s, and 

(3) determine whether civic participation 
options for children were presented. In 
general, the contemporary texts pre- 
sented a more active, involved portrayal 
of citizenship than the older texts, and 
children in community service activities 
were portrayed. 

Weinstein, M. Critical Thinking and Educa- 
tion for Democracy. Resource Publication 
Series 4, No. 2. Upper Montclair, NJ: 
Montclair State College; New Jersey 
Institute for Critical Thinking, 1991 (ED 
363573). 

Argues that instruction and practice in 
critical thinking is excellent preparation 
for students as they take on the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. Theories of critical 
thinking experts are invoked to illustrate 
the suitability of critical thinking models 
for developing the capacity for “rational 
deliberation” that is needed for capable 
citizenship. 



Wood, G. H. “The Hope for Civic Education.” 
Theory Into Practice 27/4 (Fall 1988): 
296-302. 

Refutes the widely held notions that the 
main purpose of public education is to 
prepare young people for the workforce 
and that business and industrial problems 
are largely the fault of the schools. Argues 
that education’s major purpose is to 
prepare citizens to participate actively in 
a democracy. Briefly describes projects 
that give both teachers and students 
practice in participatory citizenship. 

Wood, G. H. “Teaching for Democracy." 
Educational Leadership 48/3 (November 
1990): 32-37. 

Describes commonalities among several 
urban, suburban, and rural schools around 
the U. S. that give students a sense of 
community and direct experience as 
participating citizens. Elements include 

(1) small home groups or “advisories” 
where students can share with an adult 
advisor and other students, and receive 
academic and personal support, 

(2) student groups that stay with the 
same teacher for more than one year, 

(3) multiage grouping, (4) cooperative 
learning, (5) hands-on lessons for active 
learning, (6) learning activities that are 
relevant to students’ lives, and 

(7) contributions to the larger community 
through service projects. 



General References 

Adler, S. A.; Luhn, C. A.; and Philbin, J. 
“Participatory Citizenship: Made and 
Remade for Each Generation.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Social Education 8/1 
(Spring 1993): 67-74. 

Provides a critique of the treatment of 
citizenship education in America 2000, 
arguing that references to citizenship 
education are without substance and 
pointing out that social studies as a 
discipline is not even mentioned. The 
authors also claim that traditional testing 
practices do not assess the kinds of higher- 
level reasoning good social studies instruc- 
tion seeks to impart. 
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Avery, P.; Hoffman, D.; Sullivan, J.; Bird, K.; 
Johnstone, S.; Thalhammer, K.; Fried, 

A.; and Theiss-Morse, B. Tolerance for 
Diversity of Beliefs: A Secondary Cur- 
riculum Unit. Boulder, CO: Social 
Science Education Consortium, Inc., 1993 
(ED 365 595). 

Responds to the lack of in-depth examina- 
tion of key constitutional issues in 
current curricula by offering a six-week, 
eight-lesson curriculum focusing on 
tolerance and intolerance as political 
concepts and as historical phenomena. 

The curriculum is based on the authors’ 
conviction that “tolerance for diverse 
beliefs is critical to a democracy...and an 
important area of inquiry within citizen- 
ship education," but no particular “right 
answers” are advocated. Learning 
activities include case studies, role 
playing, simulations, mock interviews, 
and journal keeping. 

Barth, J. L. u America 2000 Goal 3: A Reac- 
tionary Reform of Citizenship Education.” 
International Journal of Social Education 
8/1 (Spring 1993): 59-66. 

Offers a critique of the narrow conception 
of citizenship education presented in Goal 
3, claiming that political rather than 
educational considerations have driven the 
goal development process. Argues for a 
return to a broader conception of social 
studies and citizenship education and 
encourages social studies teachers to join 
him in working toward this change. 

Brandhorst, A. R. "Teaching Twenty-First 
Century Citizenship: Social Psychological 
Foundations.” Theory and Research in 
Social Education 18/2 (Spring 1990): 157- 
168. 

Claims that America’s “economic model of 
human decision making,” which holds that 
what is good for the individual is good for 
the group, has led to serious, worldwide 
social dilemmas and needs to be replaced 
by a “justice-based model” that focuses on 
the well-being of the group. Likewise 
claims that the American focus on “pri- 
mary control” (control of others and the 
physical world) needs to be tempered with 
“secondary control” (control of self). 
Indicates that social studies curricula 
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should be changed so as to encourage self- 
restraint and concern for group welfare. 

Callan, E. “Beyond Sentimental Civic Educa- 
tion.” The American Journal of Education 
102 (February 1994): 190-221. 

Describes two extreme points of view 
toward politics and government — a blind, 
uncritical patri m that the author views 

as “sentimental,” and a hypercritical 
outlook that leads to cynicism and apathy. 
Offers a third position — a conception of 
political virtue that allows for both critical 
thinking and patriotic feeling. 

Congress of the United States. Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. HR 1804. Washing- 
ton, DC: Congress of the United States, 
January 25, 1994. 

Identifies and describes national goals in 
eight areas to be achieved by the year 
2000, as ratified by Congress in 1994. The 
areas addressed include school readiness; 
school completion; student achievement 
and citizenship; teacher education and 
professional development; mathematics 
and science; adult-literacy and lifelong 
learning; safe, disciplined, and alcohol- and 
drug-free schools; and parental participa- 
tion. 

Craig, E. “Want to Teach Social Responsibil- 
ity? Start With Political Philosophy.” 
Educational Leadership 48/3 (November 
1990): 87-88. 

Describes the We the Peop/e... program 
developed by the Center for Civic Educa- 
tion in Calabasas, California. Offering 
activities for both elementary and second- 
ary levels, the program engages students 
in examining concepts such as “civic 
virtue” and “common welfare” by linking 
them with students’ own life experiences. 
Participation in activities such as simu- 
lated congressional hearings gives stu- 
* dents firsthand experience with the 
workings of government. 

Dynneson, T. L. “What Does Good Citizenship 
Mean to Students?” Social Education 56/1 
(January 1992): 55-58. 

Reports results from two studies under- 
taken to determine what qualities high 
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school seniors believe to comprise good 
citizenship. From surveys completed by 
more than 700 subjects, researchers 
identified and rank ordered ten character- 
istics. Among the findings — “ability to 
make wise decisions” and “concern for 
welfare of others” were the highest-ranked 
citizenship attributes. 

Finkelstein, B. “Reselling Civic Learning: 

Some Prescriptions for the 1990s.” Theory 
Into Practice 27/4 (Fall 1988): 260-255. 

Desc ribes the approaches taken by differ- 
ent r ^formers to improve civic education. 
Uses "i mil ari ties noted across the work of 
these reformers as the basis for a vision of 
civic education that incorporates the 
intellectual and moral elements the author 
believes have been lost. 

Golden, K. “The Relationship Between Voting 
Knowledge and Voting Attitudes of Se- 
lected Ninth and Tenth Grade Students.” 
Social Studies Journal 14 (Spring 1985): 
10-15. 

Discusses a study conducted by the author, 
a high school social studies teacher, to 
determine whether improvements in 
student knowledge about voting would 
increase their sense of the importance of 
voting. The author concludes that atti- 
tudes improved, but, unfortunately, she 
gives little information about the treat- 
ment, instruments, or other features of 
the study. 

Goodman, J. “Education for Critical Democ- 
racy.” Journal ofEducation 171/2 (1989): 
88-116. 

Draws upon the work of John Dewey to 
argue for a “connectionist” view of democ- 
racy. Whereas democracy is generally 
taught primarily as a form of government, 
Goodman claims that education should 
teach democracy as a mode of living with 
one’s fellows. Argues that there is too 
much focus on individualism in schools and 
in society and that the teaching of democ- 
racy should therefore focus primarily on 
community and the public good. 

Hodgkinson, H. The Context of 21st-Century 
Civics and Citizenship. Paper presented at 



the National Conference on the Future of 
Civic Education, Washington, DC, October 
1988 (ED 310 984). 

Projects U.S. demographic trends to 
provide a profile of the future U.S. popula- 
tion, with special focus on the school 
population for whom educators must begin 
planning. Shortly after the year 2000, 

(1) nearly half of all students will be 
ethnic minorities; (2) the school popula- 
tion will be characterized by poverty, 
cultural and language diversity, and 
physical and emotional handicaps; and 
(3) education is likely to compete with 
society’s growing population of senior 
citizens for resources. The author calls 
for serving all children, saying “we need 
them all to do welL” 

Houston, J. E. (ed.). Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors. 12th Edition. Phoenix, AZ: 
Oryx Press, 1990. 

Lays out the indexing system of the 
E ducational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC), incIuding“8cope notes” — defini- 
tions of educational terms based on the 
way these terms are used across thou- 
sands of educational documents. 

Miller, J. D. Effective Participation: A Stan- 
dard for Social Science Education. Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Social Science Education Consortium, 
Racine, WI, June 1985 (ED 265 083). 

Investigates the relationship between 
taking secondary social studies courses 
and levels of political participation follow- 
ing high school. Data from two large-scale 
studies were used. Neither numbers nor 
kinds of social studies classes correlated 
with later political participation. What 
were found to correlate positively with 
postsecondaly political participation were 
(1) involvement in a strong academic 
program and (2) involvement in extracur- 
ricular activities — two variables also 
positively related to high-SES. Thus, 
social studies coursework by lower and 
middle SES did not interrupt “the upper 
SES domination of the political process.” 

Parker, V/. C. “Curriculum for Democracy.” 
In Democracy, Education, and the 
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Schools, edited by R. Soder. San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996, 182-210. 

Discusses the inadequacy of the public 
school civics curriculum to educate knowl- 
edgeable, practicing democrats. Recom- 
mends an approach to curriculum develop- 
ment that observes the key principles of 
“teaching the aim,” knowledge-in-use (or 
situated knowledge), face-to-face discus- 
sion, reflective citizen action, diverse 
perspectives, democratic values, and 
multiple associations with other in which 
issues of living and working in groups are 
addressed. Notes that “Problems of 
Democracy” curricula have already incor- 
porated some of these principles and can 
be built upon by contemporary curricu- 
lum developers. 

Pereira, C. Educating ESL Students for 

Citizenship in a Democratic Society. ERIC 
Digest. Bloomington, IN: ERIC Clearing- 
house for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education, November 1993 (ED 337 138). 

Draws from a variety of ESL and social 
studies sources to develop recommenda- 
tions for programs to build the citizenship 
knowledge and skills of immigrant stu- 
dents. Mqjor recommendations include 
professional development activities for 
both ESL and social studies teachers 
working with non-native speakers and the 
use of cooperative learning strategies for 
building both language and citizenship 
drill* 

Pereira, C. “Educating for Citizenship in the 
Elementary Grades.” Phi Delta Kappan 
69/6 (February 1988): 429-431. 

Describes the Educating for Citizenship 
program, which involves students in 
grades K-4 in hands-on activities designed 
to develop an understanding of rights, 
responsibilities, and approaches to gover- 
nance in a democracy. Featuring class 
discussion, brainstorming, role play, 
elections, divergent questions, decision 
making and problem solving, the pro- 
gram has been highly successful in 
building citizenship skills in the more 
than 50 Maryland schools that use it. 



Pereira, C. Personal communication. No- 
vember 1995. 

Argues, in her response to a review draft 
of this paper, that examples of acting on 
behalf of the common good should be 
provided, e.g., volunteerism, voting, 
serving on juries, and petitioning the 
government as an avenue to change. 

Pereira, C.; Dolenga, J.; and Rolzinski, C. A. 
“Teaching Citizenship Through Commu- 
nity Service.” Social Studies and the 
Young Learner 3/2 (November/December 
1990): 1-4. 

Explains the ways in which community 
service experiences build citizenship 
awareness and skills in students, identifies 
and describes suitable places in the school 
curriculum for community service 
projects, and cites the attributes of a 
quality community service program. 

Petrini, G. C., and Fleming, D. B. “A History 
of Social Studies Skills.” Theory and 
Research in Social Education 18/3 
(Summer 1990): 233-247. 

% 

Traces the history of social studies educa- 
tion in the U.S. to identify what were 
considered to be social studies skills during 
different periods in the past. Citizenship, 
inquiry, study, and thinking skills appear 
in various combinations at different time 
periods. No definitive, agreed-upon list of 
social studies skills has ever emerged. 

Ross, D. D., and Bondy, E. “Classroom Man- 
agement for Responsible Citizenship: 
Practical Strategies for Teachers.” Social 
Education 57/6 (October 1993): 326-328. 

Argues that, while the research on effec- 
tive classroom management techniques is 
valuable and useful, application of these 
techniques alone does not help students to 
become responsible citizens. Offers a 
series of recommendations that combine 
classroom management research findings 
with approaches for fostering responsible 
citizenship. 

Sidelnick, D. J. “Effects of Ability, Grade, and 
Gender on Three Measures of Citizenship 
with High School Students.” The Social 
Studies 80/3 (May/June 1989): 92-97. 
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Examines the relationships between 
characteristics of ninth and twelfth grade 
survey respondents and the citizenship 
variables of respect for law, attitude 
toward others’ opinions and beliefs, and 
freedoms as guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights. Hie most notable finding was that 
the views of low-ability students were 
considerably more dogmatic and less 
democratic than those of other students. 
The author makes curriculum recommen- 
dations based on findings. 

Sleeper, M.; Strom, M. S.; and Zabierek, H. C. 
“Facing History and Ourselves.” Educa- 
tional Leadership 48/3 (November 1990): 
84-86. 

Describes the program, Facing History 
and Ourselves, in which junior and senior 
high school students study events sur- 
rounding the Holocaust and apply the 
lessons of those historical events to 
actual and potential events in their own 
lives. They learn that “evil and injustice 
begin with small steps of conforming, 
accepting, and not thinking about what is 
happening.” 

Tworek, R. J. The Effectiveness ofVideotape 
Recordings in Teaching on the Achieve- 
ment of Ninth Grade Students in Citizen- 
ship Classes. Atlanta, GA: Georgia State 
University, 1992 (ED 346 833). 

Compares the examination scores of ninth 
graders who viewed three videotapes as 
part of a unit on taxes in American 
history with the scores of students who 
studied the same material without 
viewing the videotapes. There was no 
statistically significant difference be- 
tween the test scores of the groups. 

Warren, D. “Original Intents: Public Schools 
as Civic Education.” Theory Into Practice 
27/4 (Fall 1988): 243-249. 

Traces the history of education in the 
U.S., focusing on the evolution of attitudes 
about the role of the school in preparing 
people to function in citizenship roles. 
Claims that the ambivalence people 
express today about the civic role of 
education has roots in the recurring 
conflicts that have occurred throughout 
the nation’s history. 



Watts, W. D.; Matlock, D. T.; and Short, A. 
Patterns of Social Fragmentation and 
Cohesion: The Social Context of 21st 
Century Education for Citizenship. 

Paper presented at the National Confer- 
ence on the Future of Civic Education, 
Washington, DC, October 1988 (ED 307 
194). 

Calls attention to the economic, demo- 
graphic, political, and social forces that are 
shaping the modern world and argues that 
civic education needs to include aware- 
ness of these forces and strategies for 
dealing with the issues they raise. Calls 
for civic education that includes global 
awareness, acceptance and celebration of 
cultural differences, and activities to 
“rebuild the lost sense of co mmunit y " 

• 

Wnite, C. S. “Information Technology and 
Representative Government: Educating 
an Informed and Participative Citizenry.” 
Journal of Social Studies Research 13/1 
(Winter 1989): 8-14. 

Discusses the potential of technology for 
helping citizens to become more informed 
and involved in the democratic process. 
Identifies which effects on citizen knowl- 
edge and participation are truly possible 
and reasonable to expect and which are 
unlikely to occur. Recommends activities 
that are more likely to arouse citizen 
interest in social and political issues than 
merely making information technology 
available on a large scale. 

Wolf, A. “The Fate of Teaching Constitutional 
Principles to Middle School Students.” 
Social Studies Review 30/1 (Fall 1990): 15- 
26. 

Presents and documents three issues: 
that the Constitutional rights of public 
school students in California (and else- 
where, speculates the author) are fre- 
quently ignored; that California students 
frequently are not taught about the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights until grades 
11 or 12, in violation of state guidelines; 
and that many California teachers are 
teaching social studies without a credential 
in the subject area and/or perform poorly 
on a 10-item multiple choice test about 
Constitutional principles. 
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Womack, S. T., and King, O. R. A Case for 
Citizenship Education in the Early Years. 
Durant, OK: Southeastern Oklahoma 
State University; Huntsville, TX: Sam 
Houston State University, March 1982 (ED 
220357). 

Reports results of a survey of students in 
grades 5, 8, and 11 regarding their atti- 
tudes toward eight societal components 
related to citizenship: country, state, 
neighborhood, voluntary membership 
organizations, religious organizations, 
school, home, and self. Since attitudes 
were already established by grade 5, the 
authors recommend beginning citizenship 
education early in children’s school experi- 
ence. 

Wraga, W. G. “The Interdisciplinary Im- 
perative for Citizenship Education.” 
Theory and Research in Social Educa- 
tion 21/3 (Summer 1993): 201-231. 

Argues that only well-designed interdisci- 
plinary programming will equip young 
people with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to function effectively as citi- 
zens. Briefly describes an interdisciplinary 
program for citizenship education and 
identifies teacher preparation and other 
requirements for its implementation. 



Thim publication ia baaed on work sponsored wholly, or in part, by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI), U.S. Department of Education, undei Contract Number RP91002001. The content of this publication does not 
necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Department, or any other agency of the U.S. Government. 

Hus publication ia in the public domain and may be reproduced and diaseminafcid without permission. 1*10800 acknowl- 
edge NWREL as the developer. 
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School Size, School Climate, 
and Student Performance 



Kathleen Cotton 



If restructuring truly is an aim of 
school reform, then the scale of school- 
ing is a mqjor structural issue. 

— Craig Howley, 1994 

Is it possible to get people to pay 
attention to the virtues of smallness as 
well as the virtues of scale ? 

—Kent McGuire, 1989 



Introduction 

There is a natural predilection in 
American education toward enormity, 
and it does not serve schools well. 
—William J. Fowler, Jr., 1992 

e 

Schools keep getting bigger and bigger. . 
Between 1940 and 1990, the total number of 
elementary and secondary public schools 
declined 69 percent — from approximately 
200,000 to 62,037 — despite a 70 percent 
increase in the U.S. population (Walberg 1992; 
Howley 1994). Consequently, the average 
school enrollment rose more than five times — 
from 127 to 653. In today’s urban and subur- 
ban settings, high school enrollments of 2,000 
and 3,000 are commonplace, and New York 
City has many schools with enrollments 
nearing 5,000 (Henderson and Raywid 1994). 



School districts, too, have decreased in num- 
ber and increased in size during this time 
period. The 117,108 school districts that 
existed in 1940 have experienced dramatic 
consolidation; they have decreased by £7 
percent — to 15,367 (Walberg 1992). Not 
surprisingly, the largest schools can generally 
be found within the largest districts (Williams 
1990). 

Smith and DeYoung(1988) identity several 
factors driving this long-term consolidation 
trend. One has been the desire of school 
administrators to “demonstrate their commit- 
ment to the forces of science, progress, and 
modernization” by seeking to make schooling 
“efficient,’ a notion importantly borrowed from 
the private sector” (3). Smith and DeYoung 
also cite the 1957 launching of the Soviet space 
satellite Sputnik and the contemporary belief 
that catching up with the Soviet Union re- 
quired bigger schools that could produce more 
scientists. Furthermore, they note that 
compliance with the school desegregation 
and special entitlement programs originating 
in the 1960s have resulted in additional 
school mergers. 

Smith and DeYoung and many others note 
that James Conanfs 1959 book. The American 
High School Today, greatly accelerated the 
momentum of the school consolidation move- 
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